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Tue tyranny of words is nowhere more 
serious than in determining policies regard- 
ing indoctrination. If we had clearer defi- 
nitions we should need fewer arguments. I 
am here concerned primarily with defini- 
tion. Where simple facts of psychology are 
involved dialectic is a poor substitute for 
data. 

You know how the arguments go: One 
says, Who am I to choose the standards for 
another ?—and the other replies, Children 
are being indoctrinated in the status quo; 
‘ if progress is to be made, counter-indoctri- 
nation must be employed. 

The first is not without a reasonable case. 
It is no light responsibility to choose the 
standards for a helpless child. Such impo- 
sition seems nothing short of ruthless inva- 
sion of the sacred realm of personality. 
What is to become of free will if a child is 
to be subjected to such education as pre- 
determines his conduct? 

Yet, granting the difficulties, the case is 
not so simply disposed of. <A child of 
human parents is not at birth completely a 
person. He is only potentially such. He 
becomes a person by acquiring social habits, 
social patterns of thought, social interests 
and ideals. The more fully these habits and 
interests identify him with society the more 
completely is he a person. 

When Archibald was a squawling baby 
his social value existed chiefly in the dreams 


of his doting parents. He had to be trained 
to eat spinach and not to strike his sister, 
to say ‘‘Yes, ma’am’’ to his grandmother, 
to wipe dishes and hang up his clothes, to 
tell the truth when asked if he had been in 
swimming, to obey traffic lights and give 
part of his earnings for Chinese relief. 

There is nothing new in the idea of mold- 
ing a child’s behavior. When called by a 
less formidable name than imposition it 
appears less objectionable. Few people will 
question the obligation to socialize the grow- 
ing child or object to training him for good 
citizenship. Courtesy and good sportsman- 
ship, generosity and kindness, honesty and 
truthfulness, and all that goes to make up 
concern for the welfare and happiness of 
others are traits which should be cultivated 
in every one. 

A laissez-faire policy toward the child 
would leave him woefully untrained for 
social adjustments even if there were no 
anti-social forces. How much more serious 
in view of their presence, varied, multitu- 
dinous, insistent! ‘If conscientious individ- 
uals were to refrain from imposing their 
ideas on the helpless child it would be a 
sorry day indeed for civilization! 

Social ideals are a fulfilment of what the 
child will prefer to have had imposed on 
him once he discovers how they serve him. 
The child must be socialized. Anything less 
means for the child maladjustment and mis- 
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ery and for society the eventual annihila- 


tion of civilization. 

Is this an argument in favor of indoctri- 
Not at all! 
indoctrination ? 


Is socializing synony- 
No! Here is 
And any defini- 


nation ? 
mous with 
where definition is needed. 
tion that is to prevent ambiguity must be 
precise. 

Mental life is complex in both process and 
content. The processes of learning are two- 
fold; so also are the outcomes. The process 
may be intellectual or it may be affective. 
Outcomes may be beliefs or they may be 
The intellectual process can pro- 


The affee- 


tive process may be applied to either beliefs 


interests. 
duce only intellectual outcomes. 


or interests. 

At one time or another each of these three 
combinations of process and outcome has 
been called indoctrination. When used 
most accurately the term has referred to 
the creation of stereotypes—the condition- 
ing of beliefs by attaching social approba- 
tion to unreasoned formulas. It has also 
been used to mean the formation of ideals— 
the conditioning of interests and their inte- 
gration into value systems which provide 
voals of conduct. It has even been applied 
to the normal process of intellectual learn- 
ing—building up beliefs by systematic 
gathering and logical organization of data. 

Obviously the word indoctrination can not 
mean all these and still retain value as a 
symbol of communication. It should not 
different different 

Or, if it must remain ambiguous, 


mean combinations to 
people. 
the reader should be prepared to analyze 
the possible components and interpret the 
net meaning. 

The three outcomes are really of but two 
tvpes—beliefs and goals. Judgments and 
stereotypes are both intellectual patterns— 
beliefs different 
methods. 

This is a point which deserves greater 
elaboration than space permits. For, if a 
teacher does not know whether he is culti- 


-though produced by 
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vating an interest or developing a concept, 
any hostile group will have a clear case for 
asking his dismissal. 
Beliefs may be, for 
knowledge of the route between school and 
home, the name of the capital city of the 
state, the axiom that parallel lines never 
meet; or they may be more complex, as the 
belief that 
cause war, or that the Copernican astron. 
The more complex beliefs 


example, simple 


enormous armaments tend to 


omy is sound. 
are products of many simpler beliefs. But 
directly or indirectly, beliefs are potential 
means to ends. 

Goals, for example, may be merely the 
urge for approbation of teacher or play- 
mate, the wish for the school to win a foot. 
ball game; or they may be more comprehen. 
sive, as the desire for juster treatment of 
labor or for the preservation of democracy 

Beliefs are normally acquired by intellee- 
tual Laboratory experiments 
may lead to new information and the reeog. 
nition of principles of science. Field trips 
may lead to the discovery of knowledge 
about birds and flowers and trees. 
on history and geography may give enlight- 


processes. 


] ( iI ks 


enment regarding distant times and places 
To the degree that sources are dependable 
senses acute and observation precise tli 
acquired beliefs will be reliable. 

But beliefs may also be acquired by at- 
taching strong feelings to unproved state- 
ments. The belief that Mexico voluntarily 
sold California to the United States in 154! 
may seem highly desirable and be accepted 
The belief that the earth is flat may be ar- 
quired in association with highly prized 
religious ideas and become a precious p0s- 
session. The belief that modern western 
culture is superior to the Greek culture 0! 
the Golden Age may be held with a tenacit) 
inspired by deep loyalty. 

Any belief that is attended by strong feel- 
ing or identified with high values becomes 
more than a belief; it becomes a possessi0l 
to be cherished—a very part of the ego t 
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be defended at high cost. An attack on such 

iviction thwarts the very purposes of 
its possession and arouses emotion. Data 
that have a bearing on the correctness of 
such an emotionalized dogma, far from 
being sought for their scientific value, are 
is outlaws attempting to steal away a 
treasure. To examine such a conditioned 
belief in the light of objective data is like 
examining one’s hand to decide whether to 
‘ut it off. 

Goals, in their very nature, come only by 
conditioning. They may range from simple 
nterests to comprehensive value systems; 
but they can be acquired only by the associa- 
tion of satisfaction. The subtle processes of 
conditioning and integration account for 
every value that one prizes. Goals, when 
distinct from the means of their 
realization, exemplify the purest possible 
form of conditioned interest. Knowledge 
not produce them; reasoning can not 
attract them. 

A schoolboy on an athletic team plays a 
clean game, a fair game; the coach praises 
lim for his sportsmanship. The team loses 
a game; the coach praises the team for their 
sportsmanship in the face of defeat. Op- 
posing players attempt to disable members 
of the team; no retaliation is attempted. 
The coach again praises the team for their 
superior sportsmanship. Later, in the face 
of cheating and a prejudiced umpire, a 
member of the team resorts to unfair tac- 
ties; the coach expresses deep humiliation 
that a member of his team should have 
descended to such poor sportsmanship. 
Here is a situation in which a goal is 
being conditioned. The satisfaction is at- 
tached not to a belief but to a standard— 
to acts in terms not of their form but of 
their social meaning. This is an entirely 
different process from that of conditioning 
a belief. This leads not to a stereotype but 
to an ideal, a goal. 

When one encounters the word indoctri- 
nation, then, he will find implied one or 


a CO! 


SCcil ¢ 


b + 
kept 
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more of these combinations of process and 
outcome : 
(1) A belief, arrived at by gathering data and 
organizing them logically. 
quired may properly be called an inference 


A belief so ae- 


or a judgment. 
(2) A belief, arrived at by emotional association, 
approbation or assertion by a trusted author 
ity. 
(3) An ideal, acquired by conditioning and inte- 
gration of many interests. 


Such a belief is called a stereotype. 


Such a product 
becomes a goal of effort. 

It is important to note that both stereo- 
types and goals are produced by condition- 
ing; also that goals provide motives, while 
beliefs provide means for their realiza- 
tion. 

We have, then, two perfectly normal pro- 
cedures: the attaining of beliefs by reflee- 
tive thinking, and the creation of goals by 
conditioning. 
gether abnormal combination, the establish- 
ing of beliefs by conditioning. This abnor- 
mal process is accurately described by the 
word indoctrination. This word does not fit 
either of the other two combinations, and 


But we also have the alto- 


is misleading when it implies them. 

When you arouse my enthusiasm to come 
to the N. E. A. Convention vou are culti- 
yating an interest. That is normal motiva- 
tion. When you provide data regarding 
transportation, that is normal instruction. 
But when you pep me up to get on a par- 
ticular bus, hoping that my zeal to ride that 
bus will result in my reaching the conven- 
tion, that is indoctrination! I prefer that 
you motivate the goal but leave me free to 
select the means! 

Instruction is an_ intellectual 
leading normally to an intellectual outcome 
—a belief. Conditioning is an affective 
process leading normally to an affective out- 
come—a goal. But conditioning a belief 
combines an affective means with an intel- 
lectual outcome. Such a process requires 
a distinet word. is that 
word. 

Ambiguous use of this word has led to 


process 


Indoctrination 
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endless confusion. Conditioning goals has 
been confused with logical instruction ; and 
with creating 


been confused 


By implicitly defining indoc- 


both have 
stereotypes. 
trination as sometimes involving ideals and 
sometimes beliefs the debate has often taken 
this form: The citizen must have motives; 
He needs 
ideals ; The 
outcomes of the third type of learning are 
the second 


therefore condition his beliefs. 


therefore create stereotypes. 
necessary; therefore employ 
type! 
Indoctrination involves the emotionaliz- 
ing of doctrines; it is not the creation of 
goals. Only confusion can arise when the 
term indoctrination is attached to any ob- 


ject of conditioning except beliefs, that is, 


intellectual patterns. 

This attempt to more precisely define in- 
doctrination does not, of course, completely 
solve the problem. There are many who 
thoughtlessly practice indoctrination: one 
political party is criticized, another praised 
in words so charged with feeling that grow- 
ing children quickly acquire prejudices. In 
many circles members of other races are 
referred to in colorful derogatory terms 
with the result that children adopt corre- 
sponding attitudes. Children believe fer- 
vently in the special creation of man long 
before they are capable of intelligently ex- 
amining the evidences. Attitudes toward 
the theory of evolution have dramatically 
revealed the consequences of conditioning 
intellectual patterns. Stereotypes are brit- 
tle and intolerant beliefs. 

Yet there are those who frankly advocate 
indoctrination. Their defense is that chil- 
dren can not think for themselves in time to 
reach safe conclusions before they are re- 
quired to act upon them. Political crises 
are too imminent; children must be emo- 
tionalized in the ‘‘right’’ beliefs in order 
not to be led by some pied piper into igno- 
rant support of a ‘‘wrong’’ policy. 

Others reluctantly confess no hope of 
avoiding such conditioning, since children 
can not receive their instruction from neu- 
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tral sources. Every truth received comes 
colored by its teachers. 

To both the reply is that counter-paraly. 
sis is a poor means of curing paralysis 
And such double paralysis offers weak as. 
surance that one will effectively support 
‘‘right’’ causes. Stereotypes are not the 
stuff of which sound judgments are maie: 
rather they are mental ossifications that 
induce fanaticism. 

Mental paralysis results in the denial of 
the individual’s basic right to face his prob- 
lems and seek to solve them. It 
slavish submission to demagogues, unthink- 
ing acceptance of dogma, empty mouthings 
of verbalisms. It does not provide for intel- 
ligent devotion to the truth so conditioned: 
for without active logic stereotypes are life- 
less guides. One whose beliefs have been 
acquired by conditioning is but a machine 
with flanged wheels on rails, his course 
prescribed and inescapable. 

Happily indoctrination is not necessary 
in order to secure the results sought by 
those who advocate it. A balanced combi- 
nation of the two normal processes of learn- 
ing will accomplish more than the unsound 
mixture of method and outcome. (Inci- 
dentally, this sounder method also exposes 
the teacher to less criticism than 
indoctrination. ) 

When social interests are cultivated by 
guided social experience permanent social 
motivation is assured. If wholesome social 
cooperation is made consistently attractive 
through all the years of the school period 
there need be little anxiety about the future 
citizen’s social concern. If this well-moti- 
vated citizen is also equipped with adequate 
social data and guided in his thinking proc- 
esses he will have the best possible basis for 
choosing wisely his policies for private and 
publie life. Thus his motives and his judg- 
ments are both provided for, each by appro- 
priate methods. 

Indoctrination tries to combine rudder 
and propeller. It is much better to keep 
them separate. But each is indispensable. 


means 


does 
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When schools coneentrate attention on 
rudders only—on facts and logie alone, as 
is too common still, it is wholly proper to 
demand that some attention be given to 
motors—to the cultivation of social concern. 
The trouble oceurs when the motive is at- 
tached to a particular program of social 
reform rather than to welfare itself as a 
Attachment to a particular program 
is what produces die-hard conservatives 
after changed conditions eall for changed 
It leads to inquisitions and Dies 
committees and the burning of heretics. 
The integration of social ideals leaves the 
intellect open to study effective means of 
those ideals. Indoctrination 
loses the mind. There is no inducement 
to study the solution of a problem when that 
problem is considered already solved. Emo- 
tionalized programs stifle reflective think- 
They also engender bitterness toward 
those who disagree. 


poicles. 


attaining 


ing 
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In short, beliefs and plans of action have 
an essential place in the curriculum, pro- 
vided always that the intellect is kept free 
to examine them. Conditioning can safely 
deal only with goals. 

The achievement and 
democracy are at stake. 
not be cultivated to the point where they 


preservation of 
If social ideals can 


dominate choices, no form of government 
ean provide a wholesome social order. If 
individuals can not be trusted to use their 
powers of reasoning to select wise policies 
when they have been equipped with ade- 
quate social information then demagogues 
and tyrants have permanent control of 
human destinies. 

But if man, when socially motivated, has 
inherent powers of intellect to solve the 
problems of social control and economic 
adequacy, once he has access to the facts, 
then indoctrination is a needless handicap 
to the rising generation. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DULL-NORMAL GROUP 
AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


By PERLEY S. TURNER 
PRINCIPAL, EDWARD LITTLE HIGH SCHOOL, AUBURN, MAINE 


the aftermaths of the Great 
Awakening in 1929 was the immediate and 
pronounced inerease in high-school enrol- 
ments throughout the country. High-school 
administrators, paradoxically, were filled 


ONE of 


with both rejoicing and misgiving—rejoic- 
ing for the academically brilliant pupils 
who fell to their lot and misgivings over the 
academically dull ones. The first group, and 
the smaller one, came in large part from the 
homes of the ‘‘eeconomie royalists’’; the sec- 
ond was reeruited from the families of the 
‘forgotten men.’’ 


The straitened finances 
of one parent did not permit him to send his 
son to private school; the other had never 
planned to send his son beyond the gram- 
mar school. 


Why send a boy to high school 








when he could get eighteen dollars each 
week, cash money, at the bench or behind 
the counter? But jobs, in the early nine- 
teen-thirties, were not to be had, so thou- 
sands of Americans in the low-income 
brackets sent their sons on to high school, 
partly to keep them off the streets, partly 
because finally, in desperation, they believed 
what so many professed educators had told 
them for years, that only through worship 
in the temple of learning could one hope to 
bask, eventually, in the heavenly glow of 
economic blessedness. Many of the sons of 
the well-to-do have gone back to Choate and 
Loomis, but the sons of the very poor have 
come to the public high school in increasing 
numbers, and they will continue to be with 
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us, whether we like it or not. That is a 
foregone conclusion. 

This problem group is a heterogeneous 
one; it is a veritable hodgepodge of different 
races, mixed colors and conflicting creeds. 
Socially and culturally its members are at 
odds with one another—the only common 
denominator being an economic one, for 
generally they are the sons and daughters 
of the ‘‘have-nots.”’ 

It would be a misguided edueator, if not 
a misinformed one, who would claim that 
They 


dumb’’ only in the presence of the 


these young people lack intelligence. 
are 
abstract and the theoretical; they are ar- 
ticulate enough in the pursuit of those 
activities which they consider worthwhile.’ 
As a group they are slow learners. A new 
concept, particularly if it be of an academic 
nature, must grow in their heads for a rela- 
tively long time before it finally attains 
maturity and bears fruit. And even then 
the harvest may be unrecognizable! 

Their reading ability is from 30 to 70 per 
cent. below the established norms for their 
erade groups; their vocabularies are incred- 


ibly meager. 


1A seventeen-year-old boy in our school, whom 


the teachers considered ‘‘hopeless,’’ who would 


‘*smirch the fair reputation of the school if he 


9? 


saved my life in a 
He failed in chem- 


were permitted to graduate, 
wicked sea off Portland Head. 
istry, and barely passed in biology, but I rated him 


‘*A’’ in the seienee of handling a ecat-boat in a 


squall, An obscure surgeon, working among shell- 
torn bodies in a dressing station just back of the 
front lines, had an inspiration one day. Rather 


than amputate when a bone was shot away, why 


eouldn’t he bridge the gap with living bone—and 
plenty of that was at hand!—fasten the splint in 
place with serews made of the same material, sur- 
round the bridge with bone-growing tissue and leave 
the rest to nature? It might work: he might save 
It did work. To-day this 
man is a surgeon of international repute. Yet, on 
more than one occasion the faculty of the little New 


aman anarmora leg. 


England college that eventually graduated him met, 
in grave deliberation, to send him home in dis- 
grace. In their eyes he was too ‘‘dumb’’ to receive 


a diploma. 
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Flexible promotion schemes notwithstand. 
ing, it is not at all unusual for a boy of 
seventeen to enter the tenth grade; and 
boys of eighteen and nineteen who register 
in this same class are far from rarities. 

Males are substantially in the majority; 
their superiority js 
about three to one.” 

Two extremes of behavior characterize 
the group at the beginning of the fall term: 
the one is shy and reserved, the other js 


roughly, numerical 


prone, in the absence of a faculty member 
Viciousness, however 
On the 
contrary, there is a veiled eagerness to know 


to ‘‘put on an aet.’”’ 
is not one of the group’s attributes. 


a pathetic desire to please. It is a composit: 
attitude of awe in the presence of the writ. 
ten word, and respect for those charged with 
its translation. 

Shall we eliminate or shall we educate the 
dull-normal pupils? Far better thinkers 
than I have been vexed by this question, and 
they have answered it in a variety of ways 
Wrote the Father of Democracy in 1784: 

Every government degenerates when trusted t 


the rulers of the people alone. The people then 
selves, therefore, are its only safe depositaries. And 
to render even them safe their minds must bh 

proved to a certain degree. . . . The general objects 


of this [proposed] law are to provide an educat 


adapted to the years, capacity and the condition 
every one, and directed to his freedom and | 


ness.3 


One of the most prophetic thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, writing on education, 
proposed the following three main grounds 
on which our universal educational system 
should rest: 

(1) The right of every man to the com- 


2 One does not need to seek far for an explanatio! 
of this. Girls, after the age of adolescence, ar 
more mature than boys, and therefore far more s 
sitive to the fluctuations of publie opinion. | 
them ‘‘face-saving’’ is tremendously important 
They will work harder than boys to pass their su! 
jects, and if they fail they tend to drop out of 
school. 

3T. Jefferson, ‘‘Notes on Virginia,’’ pp. 2° 


>I: 
252. 
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nletest education the nation ean give him 
on his own account, as necessary to his en- 


‘ovment of himself. 
2) The right of his fellow citizens to 
























have him educated, as necessary to their en- 
‘ovment of his society. 
~ (3) The right of the unborn to be guar- 
»nteed an intelligent and a refined parent- 
age 
And it was H. G. Wells who said, ‘‘ Edu- 
eation iS in a raee with Chaos and Catas- 
troplie, with Civilization as the prize.”’ 
Buried in the depths of a government re- 
wt, all but hidden in a welter of facts and 
figures, is a paragraph that is innocuous 
enough on the surfaee, but disturbing in 
its implications : 
present time [1934] the elimination of 
gh school pupils is more pronounced between the 
r and graduation than it is between some 
he years that precede. In this fact lies urgent 
for consideration of plans by which the 
il needs of pupils may be better met during 
eir school eareers to the end that they may not 
nly be retained in school from year to year, but 
o may not in such large numbers find their ambi- 
tions thwarted at the time they come to the end 
f their high-school courses.5 
If, as Dr. Kilpatrick maintains, ‘‘ we are a 
part of everyone we ever met,’’ then, to put 
the proposition on an entirely selfish basis, 
we have been sadly remiss in neglecting the 
handicapped. We touch elbows with them 
at the theater, jostle against them in the 
And 


here is bitter irony: we are at their mercy 


subways and march with them to war. 


at the polls, and every jalopy on the high- 
way holds our lives, and those of our loved 
ones, in forfeit. Weare all in the same boat, 
and if we read the signs of the times aright, 
It is only self- 
preservation for those of us who know some- 
thing of seamanship to teach our fellow- 
passengers how to ealk the seams, batten 


there is a storm brewing. 


999 


+5. Bellamy, ‘Looking Backward,’’ p. 222. 
C. A. Jensen, Statisties of Publie High Schools 
1933-34) Chapter V, ‘Biennial Survey of Educa- 


nin the United States,’’ (1932-34) p. 11. 
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down the hatches and set a logical course. 
With an unaffrighted, trained crew the 
chances are excellent that we shall make 
port. 

It may be pertinent to this discussion to 
consider at this point the educational foun- 
dation a citizen of these United States needs 
if he is to ‘ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
take samplings of opinion from the day of 
the founding fathers to the day of the New 
Deal. 

The Sage of Monticello recommended that 
reading, writing and arithmetic be taught in 


‘enjoy the blessings of life, lib- 
Let us 


each of Virginia’s ‘‘Hundreds’’; that a se- 
lected group from each ‘‘ Hundred’’ be sent 
on to the grammar schools, there to be 
taught Latin, Greek, geography and numer- 
ical arithmetic. But Jefferson lived in a 
pre-industrial society; and he never did 
believe in, nor did he ever contemplate for 
America, the present system of universal 
suffrage.® 

Horace Mann, in 1937, pointed out that 
in addition to the three R’s ‘‘the advanced 
character of the age and the wants of the 
rising generation require that other subjects 
be admitted, among them Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Music, History, Natural 
Philosophy, Science of the Mind, Art of 
Conversation, Political Economy, Composi- 
tion, and Government.’’ Now here is some- 
thing specific, something tangible, a pithy 
morsel into which one can sink one’s mental 
teeth. That isa curriculum that might suit 
the needs of a secondary-school pupil in this 
vear of our Lord, 1939. 

A professor in one of our American col- 
leges, sorely troubled at present educational 
trends, looks back over the years to his 
native Holland for a sane secondary-school 
pattern. Writes he: 

6In his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,’’ in recommending 
a selective process whereby the best minds may be 
sent on to college for training at state expense, 
Jefferson writes, ‘‘By this means twenty of the 
best geniuses will be raked annually from the rub 


bish!’? (Italies mine.) 
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The real backbone of the system is the secondary 
school. Here the pupils learn four modern lan- 
guages well enough to be able to read, write and 
speak them. They study Chemistry, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Botany, Sociology, Economics, Civies, 
Astronomy, Drawing, Geography and _ History. 
Throughout the five years of this school the various 
subjects are coordinated with one another. No sub- 
ject is dropped after having been taken up... 
and when the five-year course is completed the 
student must pass a searching examination in nine- 
teen subjects. Practically all of my teachers had 
doctor ’s degrees in the subject they were teaching 
and taught only the subjects in which they were 
trained. We learned by constant drill and hard 
work.7 

Now this is strong meat, particularly for 
the dull-normal pupil; but what a glorious 
concept for American education in general ! 

I was deeply moved by the book, ‘‘Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips’’—and profoundly stirred 
by its screen version. Certain that the 
author must have expressed himself on the 
subject of education, if only to satisfy the 
curiosity of his public, I searched through 
recent periodical lit@rature until I found 
his contribution. Excerpts from the short 
article he wrote are interesting : 

There is immense difficulty in teaching History 
to children; not words, but ideas have to be sim- 
plified. And if you over-simplify them you falsify 
them. ...I spent an hour a week on Botany, 
which was an excuse for wandering through Epping 
Forest—the result being that Botany, to me, stands 
to-day for just a few words like ‘‘ealyx’’ and 
‘‘eapillary attraction,’’ plus the memory of lovely 
hours amidst trees and bracken. I do not complain. 

And again: 

To make up for all I have forgotten, there is this 
that, I have acquired, and I eall it sophistication, 
since it is not quite the same as learning—it is the 
flexible armour of doubt in an age when too many 
people are certain.8 

But the edueational philosophy that 
pleases me most is that advanced by a hard- 
headed, straight-thinking gentleman from 
the South, who, on his own admission, did 
not know until college days that ‘‘damn 

7J. A. De Haas, Atlantic Monthly, 162: 6, 
December, 1938. 

8 J. Hilton, Atlantic Monthly, 162,: 1, July, 1938. 


Yankee’’ wasn’t one word! He ealls )\ 
formula, aptly enough, the Golden Rules o; 
Education. The rules are brief and ye 
general enough to apply either to a collee 
graduate or to a dull-normal child in ¢}, 
Maine hinterland : 

The first duty of the school is to teach pupi 
better the desirable things that they will do anywu 
Another duty of the school is to reveal higher act 
ties, and to make them both desired, and maxin 
possible.® 

In the city of New York, at Public Scho 
No. 500 (Speyer School to the initiated) tly 
‘*Golden Rules’’ are being applied in actua 
practice in the elementary grades. Thi 
neighborhood Speyer School serves is in 
slum district. To say that its families ; 
representative of the off-scourings of E 
rope, Asia and Africa might be consider 
a harsh summary, but it is, nonetheless, a 
true one. Culturally, economically, s 
cially, intellectually and physically, this 
district represents, in some ways, an al 
American low. Yet there is rather co: 
clusive evidence to support the statemen' 
that the children of this area, a dull-norma 
group if ever there was one, are being 
moulded into fine, upstanding citizens. The 
school makes no attempt at homogene 
grouping; classes are relatively small; tli 
work is of a highly individualized character 
involving, among other considerations, a! 
intimate knowledge of the child’s home 
background. Particular stress is laid | 
the use of visual material, and firsthand ex 
periences with life situations are secured in 
a refreshing variety of ways. Reading 
recognized by the authorities as ‘ 
eapable necessity in the modern world,’ 
calls for intimately personal treatment an 
the preparation of special material, inas 
much as few available texts are suited to ¢! 
mentalities of the group. An extremel) 
significant finding of the teachers at Speye 
School is this, ‘‘So long as the level of diff 
culty of a project is commensurate wil! 


‘an ines 


9T. H. Briggs, ‘‘Improving Instruction,’’ 
219-231. 
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heir maturity, these children seem to be 
to carry on activities that are quite as 

«| in content and range, and quite as 
nlicated in organization, as those of 
er children.’’?° 
[wo years ago, at Westbury, Long Island, 
e superintendent of schools, seeking for a 

n of the problems presented by a cer- 
class of children in the junior high 
hired a teacher who had been ex- 
encing unusual sueeess with normal 
s in upstate New York. He admitted 
her, honestly enough, that the group was 
lifferent’’—that with them orthodox 
aching procedures did not seem to work. 
He eave her a free rein. His was the atti- 
tude of, ‘Go to it—and may the Lord bless 
hee and keep thee; may he make his face 
shine upon thee, and give thee peace!”’ 

But the young lady"? came of stern stuff. 
Evidently a student of battle strategy she 
reed with Napoleon that ‘‘God fights on 
he side of the heaviest artillery,’’ and with 
Cromwell’s dictum, ‘‘Pray to God for vie- 
tory, but keep your powder dry!’’  Cir- 

instances dictated that she appear in class 
that first morning, fresh off the boat from a 
West Indian eruise. She brought, there- 

re, her biggest guns to bear on the enemy 

French heels, sheer silk hosiery, lacquered 
finger-nails and the latest ‘‘hair-do.’’ Even 

‘powder’? was there, but so skillfully 
applied one would not have suspected its 
She took the class by storm. 
They were hers from the time she first 
snuled at them. 

She found them to be dull-normal and 
ver-aged (they were all girls), lacking in 
initiative and self-reliance, untidy and un- 
kempt. Being a realist as well as an idealist 
she first discovered, through testing, where 

She was not at all shocked to 
find that some of her seventeen-vear-old 


presence, 


they were. 


W. B. Featherstone, Teachers College Record, 
¥, January, 1938. 

Ae = . 

Miss Lavinda Dedriek; young, personable and 

ming over with vitality and enthusiasm. 
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charges were at the academic level of third 
and fourth graders. She visited them in 
their homes and got to know their people. 
She learned, gradually, of the superstitions 
and taboos that confused their thinking and 
befogged their understanding. 

Her classroom had been shunned by the 
rest of the housed the 


‘*dummies.’’ This 


because it 
attitude 
A piano was introduced, attrae- 


school 
she speedily 
changed. 
tive pictures were hung on the walls, flowers 
were brought in from the girls’ homes to 
lend eolor and charm, and a rug was pur- 
chased for the floor. The place hummed 
with activity, not only during, but before 
and after school hours. Boys, drawn to the 
spot by curiosity, remained because they 
really enjoyed being there. Rather than a 
disgrace it soon was considered a signal 
honor to belong to that particular class. 

Sorties were made from this room to the 
lecture halls and the laboratories of the sub- 
ject-matter teachers, arrangements for visits 
having previously been perfected, and the 
pupils were taught under the special teach- 
er’s immediate supervision. 

Academically these folks do not get much 
beyond the fifth-grade level of accomplish- 
ment, but they learn the fundamental skills 
rather thoroughly, develop wholesome atti- 
tudes and new interests, and after gradua- 
tion come back to the schoolroom for counsel 
and advice on economic weal and matri- 
monial woe. 

I venture to suggest a plan of action for 
the secondary school in attacking the prob- 
lem of the dull-normal pupil: 

I. Through diagnostic testing in the grade 
preceding high-school entrance (it may be 
either 8th or 9th), discover those pupils who 
are in the dull-normal group. Recommended 
tests: intelligence, vocabulary and reading- 
ability.'2. Experience would seem to show 

12 Excellent tests are available in all three fields. 
In the author’s school the following tests are given: 
Otis Tests of Mental Ability; Haggerty Reading 
Test; Inglis Voeabulary Test. 
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that pupils whose I.Q.’s are in the 70 to 90 


bracket are suspect.’ On vocabulary tests 
the range may be from eight to twenty-five 
per cent. On reading tests, the established 
norms of which are 100, consider particu- 
larly those children whose score is under 
fifty. 

II. From the 


teachers secure a list of the pupils 


ninth (or eighth) grade 
whom 
they are passing ‘‘with reservations.’’ Se- 
cure from them, too, a brief, written sum- 
mary of the backgrounds of these pupils, 
asking them to underscore not only weak- 
nesses, but strengths. 


ITT. 


teachers’ judgments ; weigh the accumulated 


Check the results of testing against 
evidence ;—then, and not until then, select 
the group. 

[V. Arrange with local health authorities 
to examine the various members of the group 
for eye, ear, nose and throat ailments, heart 
any generally un- 
Ask 


amining physicians for a concise report on 


and lung trouble, or 


healthy physical condition. the ex- 
blanks furnished by the school, and file this 


Lt a 


physical defect is discovered make sure that 


with the pupil’s guidance material. 


it is corrected; merely to know of its pres- 
ence is searcely enough." 

V. In order that no stigma be attached 
to membership in the special classes, let it 
be publicized that poor marks are due to a 
Mention specifically the 
following: ill health, broken homes, thinking 


variety of causes. 


in terms of a foreign language, moving from 
place to place with a consequent break in the 
continuity of instruetion, failure to apply 
Em- 


phasize the fact that when any pupil has 


oneself to study in the lower grades. 


demonstrated mastery of the requirements 
in any one of these special classes he will 
be promoted, as a matter of course, to one 

13 Professor W. B. 
pupils in this intelligence bracket 


Featherstone characterizes 


as ‘‘the slower 
learning group.’’ 

i# Loeal service clubs and women’s organizations 
will usually cooperate with the school in ventures of 


this nature. 
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of the regular divisions of the field in whic) 
he has shown proficiency. 

VI. Wherever possible arrange the pro. 
eram of studies in such a pattern that yout) 
ful,** 
in daily contact with the group. 

VIL. 
data that you have amassed on the proble 
**Sell’’ the 
‘The Golden Rules’’ and encourage then 


well-trained, enthusiastic teachers ap 


Present to these teachers all] th, 


they are to help to solve. 


devise a better philosophy if they can devis 
one. Work out with them a course of stud: 
that seems to fit the conditions of the par- 
Examine 
the 
of the accepted philosophy. 


locality. every specifi 


ticular 
recommendation of conference in tl! 
light Mak 
sure that the plan finally accepted is not 
only simple and clear but flexible. 

VIII. In 
it, backed by funds that permit it, appoint 
a guidance counselor (‘‘master teacher” 
might be a better title).® 


the responsibility of arranging pupil sched 


schools of a size to warrant 


Assign to hin 


ules, supervising instruction, planning 
visits to local educational agencies such as 
manufacturing plants, museums, W.P.A 
projects, hospitals, law courts and pub! 
utilities. Make him responsible, too, fo: 
the colorful, intelligent interpretation 
the project to the home and communits 
In supervision the master (he may well b: 
the principal in schools with an enrolment 
less than five hundred) should insist that 
subject-matter teachers determine, first 0! 
all, where the learners are, and start teacl- 
ing at that point, wherever it may be. He 
must continually impress upon his teachers 
the importance of working from the fa 


the chro 
It is not uncommon in the teaching 


15 ** Youthful’’ is not used here in 
logical sense. 
profession to meet old men at thirty and young ones 
at seventy. 

16 Preferably a twentieth century, stream-lined 
version of Mr. Chips. 

17 Newspapers are on the lookout for well-written 
The radio, sensibly 


interesting school copy. used 
might be a powerful factor in the field of scl 


publicity. 





‘iar. the known and the concrete to the 
infamiliar, the unknown and the abstract ; 
he must warn them repeatedly that the text- 
hook is only one of several devices that may 
he used to accomplish desired ends. 

It is his responsibility, too, to make sure 
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that the learners be given tasks within the 
range of their abilities; that they experi- 
ence frequently the thrill of achievement 
the inner satisfaction that comes to one when 
the worth-while task is completed and the 
master pronounces it well done. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MEETINGS IN CELEBRATION OF JOHN 
DEWEY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Ix celebration of John Dewey’s eightieth 


hday, the Progressive Edueation Association 

| hold a national meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on October 20 and 21. 

On October 20, three sessions will diseuss the 
philosophy of John Dewey. At one session, 
inder the chairmanship of J. MeKeen Cattell, 
Charles W. Morris, of the University of Chi- 
eago, will diseuss “Seience and Edueation” and 
Albert C. Barnes, of the Barnes Foundation, 
will present a paper “Art as Experience.” At a 
second session, under the chairmanship of 
Horace L. Friess, of Columbia University, 
Arthur E. Murphy, of the University of Illinois, 
will consider “Religion and Edueation” and John 
L.. Childs, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will speak of “The Edueational Fron- 
tier.” At a third session, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert D. Leigh, president of Benning- 

n College, Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New 
York Sehool of Soeial Work, will consider 
“Edueation and Soeial Action” and Ned H. 
Dearborn, of New York University, will diseuss 
“Democraey and Edueation.” 

At the dinner meeting, at 7:00 p.m., Boyd 
Bode, of Ohio State University, will preside. 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on “John Dewey in American 
Lite.” A message from John Dewey, “The 
Task Ahead,” will be presented by Horace M. 
Kallen, and “Recollections and Reflections” will 
be related by Charles A. Beard, Hu Shih, Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the United States, Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer and William P. Montague, of 
Columbia University. 

On Saturday morning, October 21, under the 
chairmanship of Jesse Newlon, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Charles A. Beard will 





speak from 9:30 to 10:30 on “America in 
Mid-Passage.” 

On Saturday morning, from 11:00 to 12: 00, 
three sessions will be held. At one of these, 
under the chairmanship of Harold Rugg, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, T. V. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago and mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois, will diseuss “The 
Promise of Ameriean Polities.” At another, 
at which Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia Um 
versity, will preside, Walton H. Hamilton, of 
the Yale University Law School, will discuss 
“Our Economie Heritage,” and Walter N. Pola- 
kov, director, engineering department, United 
Mine Workers of Ameriea, will consider “Our 
Technological Potentiality.” At a third session, 
under the chairmanship of Victor D’Amico, of 
the Museum of Modern Art, Holger Cahill, of 
the New York World’s Fair, will present “Re- 
sourees for American Art” and Irwin Edman, 
of Columbia University, will speak on “Philoso- 
pher’s Holiday.” 

In the afternoon four sessions will consider 
“Edueation’s Role in Utilizing the Resources of 
America”: (a) in the elementary school, Robert 
K. Speer, of New York University, chairman; 
(b) in the junior high school, Ross O. Runnels, 
of the Junior High School, Maplewood, N. J., 
chairman; (c) in the senior high school, F. R. 
Wegner, of the Roslyn publie schools, Roslyn, 
N. Y., chairman; (d) in higher education, W. 
Carson Ryan, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and president of 
the Progressive Edueation Association, chairman, 

On October 22, the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Seiences has arranged a 
symposium on Dewey’s contributions to method 
in the philosophy of the arts and sciences. The 
meeting will be held at the New School for So- 
cial Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 
City, in the afternoon, beginning at 1:30. 


>... 
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Papers will be presented by Arthur E. Murphy, 
“Dewey’s Work in Philosophy and Logie”; Hu 
Shih, “Some Further Aspects of Dewey’s Phi- 
Albert Barnes, “Dewey’s Estheties,” 
Hamilt the 


losophy” ; 


Walton H. 


ind on, “Dewey and 


Social Sciences. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on October 23, 24 and 
25. Hunter College 
President Eugene A. 
lege, is this year’s president of 
At the first 
general topie will be “The Graduate Study Pro- 
Urban University of the Future,” 


Daniel L. Marsh, of 


will be the host institution. 
Colligan, of Hunter Col- 
the association. 
ession on Monday morning, the 
eram in the 


with President Joston Uni- 


versity, presiding. Papers will be presented as 
follow Ss 

‘‘Graduate Study in the United States—Past, 
Present and Future,’’ Dr. Walton C. John, senior 
specialist in higher edueation, U. S. Office of Edu- 


eation, 


‘*Graduate Study in Engineering,’’ President 
Harry S. Rogers, Polytechnie Institute of Brooklyn. 
‘*Graduate Study in Social Work,’’ Dr. Shelby 
Harrison, director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
‘*Graduate Study in the Field of Education,’’ 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, Graduate School of Edu- 


eation, Harvard 


University. 


At the afternoon Dr. Parke R. 
Kolbe, of the Drexel Institute of Technology, 


with 


Session, 
vice-president of the association, in the chair, 
there will be a panel discussion on the subject, 
the Fu- 
Members of the panel will be Dr. Horace 


“Finaneing the Urban University of 
ture.” 

S. Ford, treasurer of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Provost Rufus D. Smith, of New 
York University; President Rowland Haynes, of 
the University of Omaha; Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, 
dean of Cleveland Western 
University; Director Don S. Miller, School of 


Graduate Studies, Wayne University, and Presi- 


College, Reserve 


dent H. E. Simmons, University of Akron. 
Tuesday morning’s session will consider “The 
Urban University in the Development of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations,” with Dr. Raymond 
A. Kent, president of the University of Louis- 
ville, presiding. The following papers will be 


presented : 
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‘‘The Role of the Department of State,’’ Dp, 
Ben Mark Cherrington, chief of the division of 
cultural relations, U. 8. Department of Stat 

‘“The Role of the Institute of Internation 
eation,’’ Dr. Stephen Duggan, director of t! 
stitute of International Edueation. 

‘The Role of the World Federation of E 
tion Dr. Paul 
of the World Federation of Education Associat 

‘*Seholarships and Fellowships in Latin An 
ican Countries,’’ Dean Everett W. Lord, Colleg 


Associations, ’ Monroe, presid 


Business Administration, Boston University. 


T 


For the Tuesday afternoon meeting, with “Thy 
Urban University Safeguards the Future” as th 
topic, and Dr. George F. Zook, president of th 
American Council on Edueation, presiding, t] 
following papers are announced: 

‘<The Essential Freedom in a Democracy,’’ Vi 
Reverend Dr. Edward J. Walsh, president of St 
John’s University. 

‘eThe 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College. 

‘*Preparation for Publie Service,’’ Dr. Cloyd H 


Individualization of Instruction,’’ Dr 


Marvin, president of George Washington Unive: 
sity. 

‘*The Faculty, the Student Body and the ( 
Dr. Guy E. 
of the Association of American Colleges. 

‘“Safeguarding Student Health,’’ Dr. Carmyn . 


Lombardo, chairman of Brooklyn College adu 


munity,’’ Snavely, executive direct 


trative committee. 

at the Hotel New Yorker 
by D 
“Interpreting the Urbai 


The annual dinner, 
on Tuesday evening, will be addressed 
John H. Finley on 
University to the Public” and by Presiden 
Nicholas Murray Butler on 
World Peace.” 


On Wednesday there will be no formal pr 


“Edueation 


gram and the delegates will visit the New York 
World’s Fair, where, through the courtesy « 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, the Garden of Seeurity will bi 
their meeting place and message center. 

Dr. Roseoe M. Thrig, of the Carnegie Institut 
of Technology, is secretary of the association 
TERMINATION OF THE NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
CLosinG of the National Oceupational Con 
ference on September 30, after six years ol 


activity in the gathering and dissemination 





information about occupations, was announced 
by Dr. Edwin A. Lee, direetor, following a final 
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‘ing of the executive committee of the organi- 


Major activities of the conference are to be 
ried on by other agencies, as follows: requests 

information about occupations and voea- 
nal guidanee, assigned to the Occupational 
rmation and Guidance Service established a 
- ago in the U. S. Office of Education; pub- 
tion of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 


Maa monthly professional journal, as- 
syed to the National Voeational Guidance 


Association, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, 


wine, 


\. Y.; publication of Occupational Index, a 

nthly guide to oceupational reading, and dis- 
ribution of more than sixty oceupational mono- 
vraphs, assigned to Oceupational Index, Ine., 


New York University, Washington Square, East. 

Supported in its activities by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the National Occu- 
pational Conference has been responsible for 
expansion of voeational guidance and job place- 


activities, particularly at the high-school 


college levels. Much of this activity was 
centered in the past two years following an 
occupational edueation tour for the school 
superintendents of thirteen cities. This has 


ulted in expansion of complete programs of 

cupational adjustment through vocational gui- 
dance, training and placement, in scores of 
public-school systems. 


NEW YORK’S “DUAL JOB” LAW HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Justice Lewis L. Fawcett, of the New York 
Supreme Court, in a decision reported on Sep- 
tember 20, upheld the constitutionality of the 
Goldberg-Coudert “dual job” law, which bars 
teachers from more than one position on a state 
or city pay-roll. This was in denial of a motion 
by the Evening Elementary School Principals 

nd Teachers Association of New York City for 
a declaratory judgment voiding the law. 

The Sun, New York, September 21, pointed 
ut that this was the second time within less than 
three months that the legality of this law was 


. On July 1 Supreme Court Justice Collins 

led against an application brought by the 
evening high school teachers in the name of Mazzini 
Lapolla, who contended that since he held tenure 
both day and evening schools the Legislature 
could not constitutionally deprive him of his eve- 
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that 


since the tenure was in the first instance granted 


ning school tenure. Justice Collins decided 
by the Legislature, the Legislature could rescind it 

The second case came before Justice Faweett on 
different Here the 


brought in the name of Jacob Hendon, teacher in 


somewhat grounds. suit was 
Junior High School 136, Brooklyn, and formerly in 
held 


tenure in the evening school as well as in the day 


Evening School 80, Brooklyn. Mr. Hendon 
schools, and contended that his tenure right in the 
evening schools was a property right. He sought a 
declaratory judgment on the ground that the Legis 
lature, by depriving him of tenure, sought to 
destroy a property right without due process of 
law, and so was unconstitutional. 

The city fought the case on the ground of ex 
Nicholas 


Counsel, who successfully defended the Board of 


pediency. Bueeci, Assistant ¢ ‘orporation 


Edueation, insisted that the law is constitutional. 
He also declared that the law, by limiting one job 
to each teacher, would benefit the schools. 

said Mr. Bueei, ‘to 


efficiency, particularly during the 


‘The law was motivated,’’ 
secure greater 


present period of economic stress. Obviously a 
fresh horse can run faster than one which has just 
completed a race. There are 5,000 teachers on the 
eligible list who can not get positions.’’ 
Justice Fawcett, in dismissing the teachers’ suit, 
said he agreed with the reasoning set forth in the 


opinion written last July by Justice Collins. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
THE University of Nebraska has 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a list of appointments for 
the current year which includes the following: 
Dr. Harold W. Stoke, who has been associated 
recently with the Institute of Local and State 
Government of the University of Pennsylvania 


sent to 


and with the Tennessee Valley Authority, where 
he was supervisor of training in public admin- 
istration, returns to Nebraska as dean of the 
Graduate College. 
member of the political science faculty of the 


He had previously been a 


university. 

Dr. B. L. Hooper, widely known for his inven- 
tions and research in prosthetic dentistry, has 
been named dean of the College of Dentistry. 

Dr. A. E. Westbrook, who has been dean of 
the School of Musie at Illinois Wesleyan Univer 
sity since 1923, is now director of the new School 
of Fine Arts at Nebraska; and Dr. Frank Z. 
Glick, recently a staff member of the University 
of Chieago School of Social Service Administra- 
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tion, has been appointed direetor of the Gradu- 
Social Work. Dr. Glick has been 


administrative consultant for the bureau of pub- 


ate School of 
lie assistance of Chieago and executive secretary 
of the Illinois state conference of social work. 
Miss Helen Hosp, formerly dean of women at 
sethany College, W. Va., and sometime director 
of the Kingswood school of Cranbrook at Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., was 
Colonel Charles A. Thuis, recently supervisor of 


named dean of women. 

R.O.T.C. work in Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 

sin, has been appointed commandant of the mili- 

tary units at Nebraska. 

EDUCATION FORUM STARTS ITS 
FIFTH YEAR ON NBC 


THE National Broadcasting Company an- 
nounced the fifth annual series of weekly broad- 
casts known as the American Education Forum 
as beginning on Saturday, October 7, with dis- 
cussions by Grayson N. Kefauver, of the School 
of Education, Stanford University, and Harold 
Hand and Mack Savelle, faculty 
associates on “Edueation’s Relation to Demoe- 
racy.” The 
Saturday throughout the school year from 12: 00 
to 12:25 p.m., EST., over the NBC Blue Net- 
work. 

The 


Forum are arranged and directed by a com- 


two ot his 


1939-40 series will be heard each 


programs of the American Edueation 
mittee of three educators representing the Kast, 
Mid-west and Far-west: Clyde R. Miller, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; William 8. 
Gray, Department of Edueation, University of 
Chieago, and G. N. Kef'auver as chairman. The 
Forum is a part of NBC’s newly patterned pub- 
lie service schedule, planned to cover all fields of 


learning in a systematic way. 


THE HEALTH OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

Tue New York City Board of Education and 
the Progressive Edueation Association have co- 
operated in a study of the health problem in 
the schools, a report of which was released for 
publication on September 29. The following are 
among the findings of the study as summarized 
by The New York Times, September 30: 


Only in the elementary, junior and vocational 
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high schools is any attempt made to provide ad 
quate medical and nursing aid to the children, 
An intensive survey of the health conditions was 
made at Seward Park High School, of which Dr 
B. Brodie is principal. For one year 
school officials, doctors, nurses 


Robert 
committee of 
welfare workers studied the health problems of | 
6,000 students in the school. 

In addition, an effort was made to get a pictu 
of the entire high-school system. Replies were r, 
ceived from forty-two schools, with a total 
ment of 231,000 pupils. It was found that twent 
eight of the high schools have the services 
physicians for very brief periods at the opening of 
the term. One school has the services of a phys 
cian for only two hours a year, while four sce] 
have no doctors’ services at all. 

At best only routine examinations are mad 
the physicians, the report declared. As a result 
the task of following up on the students’ 


tion falls upon the regular teachers. 


Of 100 pupils chosen at random for examinat 
only twelve were free of diagnosable defects; 
teen required care for eyes or teeth; and 
needed medical advice or diagnostic or therapeu 
procedures. As many as 18 per cent. definit 
required extended medical supervision or treatment 

‘*Health problems of such magnitude requir 
well-planned approach, coordinated with all ¢) 
other public health activities which are related t 
the health problems of 250,000 high school pupils, 
the study pointed out. 

The nurse is the ‘‘key person’ 


’ 


in the med 
services designed to protect the health of hig 
school pupils, according to the report. The | 
posal is made that high schools employ full-tim 


specialized nurses. 


A TRAINING COURSE FOR PER- 
SONNEL SERVICE 
THE annual training course offered by the 
Western Personnel Service at its headquarters 
Three trai 


ees were chosen this year from a large grou 


Pasadena reopened in September. 


of graduates nominated by the eighteen membe! 
colleges and universities on the Pacifie Coast. 

Western Personnel Service, as a non-profit 
cooperative association of western colleges a! 
universities, maintains a clearing house 0! 
formation useful to college personnel workers 
Through its bulletins and counseling services, 
reports on developments in methods of student 
personnel work and on occupational informatio! 








, 1939 
ficant for college students. The training 
cram thus includes study and practice in 
many phases of personnel work. 

[he program is under the direct supervision 
the staff directors of the Western Personnel 
Miss Winifred M. Hausam and Miss 


Service, 
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Helen G. Fisk. 


registrar of Stanford University, is chairman of 


Dr. Karl Cowdery, associate 


the academie council. 

Graduates of a similar training course, given 
for the first time last year, have all gone on for 
further related work or study. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret that, through an oversight in tran- 
yn, an item in our September 30 number, 
we 435, was erroneously quoted. The 
should read as The Buffalo Courier- 
Evpress, September 16, reports the following 
anges in the staff of the University of Buffalo: 
‘orge Clinton, Jr., has been designated pro- 
fessor emeritus of Dr. Julius W. Pratt, 
fessor and head of the department of history 


item 


follows: 


law; 


and government, has been granted sabbatical 
ave for the fall semester; Dr. John M. Daw- 
ey, formerly of Stout Institute, has been made 
assistant professor of government; and Dr. Rich- 
ard M. Drake, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. Calvin Grieder, formerly of 
the State University of Iowa, have been made 
issistant professors of education. 

Midland for October that 
H. C. Doreas has resigned as university ex- 
aminer and registrar of the State University of 


Schools reports 


lowa, but will continue as professor of educa- 
tion. Harry G. Barnes, professor of speech, is 
the new examiner and registrar. 


An Associated Press report under date of 
October 7 announced the resignation of Dr. 
Frank Palmer Speare as president of North- 
eastern University, Boston. Dr. Speare founded 
the university in 1897 and has since been its 
president. His resignation will be effective on 
June 30, 1940. Vice-president Carl S. Ell has 


been named as his suceessor. 


Miss Mary T. Scupper, of Huntington, L. L., 
has been appointed dean of women at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., according to an 
announcement by President James Laurence 
Meader. Miss Seudder formerly served as dean 
ot women at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; as aeademie dean of Chevy Chase Junior 
College, Washington, D. C., and as vice-presi- 
vent of the Seudder Collver School of Home- 
making in New York. 


THE Psychological Bulletin for October re- 
ported the appointment of Dr. Henry J. Arnold 
as president of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., effective on September 1. Dr. Arnold 
was formerly professor of psychology and di- 
rector of the division of special schools at Wit- 


tenberg College. 


THE Public Schools Bulletin of the Evansville, 
Ind., public schools, reported in the October 3 
number the appointment of Miss Ruth Schooler 
as state supervisor of home economics edueation. 
Miss Schooler was formerly itinerant teacher 


trainer at Purdue University. 


AMONG the new appointments to the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia listed in The B. C. 
Teacher for September are the following: Dr. 
Maxwell A. Cameron as associate professor and 
acting head of the department of edueation; 
Frederick T. Tyler, formerly of the University 
of California and the University of Alberta, as 
assistant professor of education and psychology ; 
Dr. Henry Cecil Gunning, formerly a member 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, as professor 
of geology; Ellis H. Morrow, formerly of the 
University of Western Ontario, as professor and 
head of the department of commerce, and 
Ronald Hilton, formerly of the University of 
California, as a professor in the department of 


modern languages. 


NEW appointments to the staff of the Mary- 
land State Teachers College, Towson, inelude 
Kenneth P. Miller, in English, and Compton N. 
Crook, formerly of the National Park Service, 
in science. 

T. Cart Brown, 
viser in the C.C.C. camps, has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive education in the Divi 
sion of Voeational Education, North Carolina 
State Department of Publie Instruction. 


formerly educational ad 


THE Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligence, Octo 
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ber 3, announced the appointment of Silas War 
field as superintendent of schools at Barnesville, 
Ohio, in place of Russel] Schafer, now superin- 
tendent at Steubenville, Ohio. 

THE Susquehanna Transcript, September 28, 
reported that Jules Kerl, for the past fourteen 
years superintendent ol schools, Forest City, 
Pa., is now dean of men at East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College. 

Tue Houston Chronicle, September 26, re- 
ported that E. R. Wright has resigned as a rep- 
resentative in the Texas state legislature to be- 
come superintendent of the State School for the 


Deat and Dumb at Austin. 


Tue Virginia Journal of Education tor Oc 
tober reports changes in the publie school per 
sonnel of the state as follows: F. O. Wygal is 
superintendent of the Radford City schools, sue- 
ceeding Alfred K. Eagle, who has been ap 
pointed eurriculum counselor for high sehools 
at Madison College; Frank J. Critzer sueceeds 
H. Bruce, who resigned as superintendent 
of Pulaski County schools; F,. F. Jenkins has 
been made director of administration, finance 
and research in the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and his former office as superintendent 
of schools for Southampton County has been 
filled by the appointment of B. T. Watkins as 
acting superintendent. 

Dr. EpGar S. Brightman, Borden Bowne 
professor of philosophy and chairman ot the 
board for the graduate school, Boston Univer- 
sity, has announced among recent appointments 
of graduates of the department of philosophy ot 
the graduate school the following: Louis W. 
Norris, ’37, assceiate professor of philosophy 
and vice-president of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio; Peter A. Bertoeeci, ’35, assistant 
professor of philosophy and psychology, Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me.; Janette E. Newhall, as- 
sistant librarian, Harvard Andover Library, 
Harvard University, and Georgia E. Harkness, 
gar professor ot applied theology, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, Ll). 

THE appointment of the Reverend David A. 
Sharp as director of religious education at Mas- 
sachusetts State College was announced on Oc- 
tober 4 by President Hugh P. Baker. Mr. Sharp 
takes the position vaeated by the resignation of 
Dr. J. Paul Williams, who has accepted a similar 
position at Mt. Holyoke College. 


H. W. CHANDLER has been appointed + 
newly created position of dean of the Uniy, 
of Florida, but will continue to serve as yniy 
sity registrar, a position he has held since 1927 
and as chairman of the Board of Univers; 
Examiners. 

To stimulate and correlate researeh aetiy): 
the University of Florida, President J 
Tigert has recently appointed a researeh ¢ 
with Dr. R. B. Eutsler, professor of b 
administration, as chairman. The coune! 
seek to improve library facilities, locate | 
standing students early in their college ca 
and aid in seeuring fellowships and _ assist 
ships for the research field. Publicati 
research results will assist in keeping the | 


research-minded. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of letie 
been conferred by Lake Forest College 
Dr. Seott Thompson, president of the Com 
California, Junior College and superinte: 
of the Compton schools. Dr. Thompson in | 
reorganized the schools of Compton on 
64-4 plan with five junior high schools and 
junior college in a union seeondary district 


THE Dover (N. J.) Advance, Septemb Ry 
announced the retirement at his own reques 
of Walter B. Davis, superintendent of Mon 
County schools, to be effective on October | 
as soon thereafter as his successor is appoint 
Mr. Davis, who has been forty-one years in | 
public-school service, had been for ten y 
superintendent of schools at Madison, N. JJ, 
the time of his appointment to the coun 


superintendency nine years ago. 


THE Utica Observer-Dispatch reports 
Mrs. Neva Suits Angell retired on Octol 
after eighteen years of service as superintendent 
of schools in the third supervisory district 
Oneida County, N. Y. 


ALBERT C. SHONG, principal of the We 
Division High School, Milwaukee, for the pas! 
twenty-eight years, died on October 1 at the ag 
of sixty-four years. A report in the Milwa 
Journal, October 2, states that the West Dv 
sion High School was the largest high sclio! 
Wisconsin when Mr. Shong became prineipa! ! 
1911. He had formerly served as a high-seh 
principal in Superior, Wis. 


A DISPATCH in The New York Tim 
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eed the death on October 3 of Dr. Walter 
sen, assistant professor of linguistics at the 
ersity of Chieago. He was fifty-eight years 
le Canadian Press has announced the death 
Dr. E. N. Baker, principal 

of Albert College, Belleville, Ont., at 
the age of eighty-seven years. 


() tober 6 of 


, B. Fisu, formerly head master of the 
strom School, Norwalk, Conn., died in Nor- 
on October 5 at the age of sixty-six years. 
Vew York Times, October 7, said that Mr. 
Fish had been a teacher of Latin in the Col- 
leriate School, New York City, for the past 


rteen years. 


nN 


fur Associated Press reported the death on 
Qetober 7 of Dr. Earl E. Sperry, professor 
meritus of European history at Syracuse Uni- 
rsity. Dr. 


vice in 1937, was sixty-four years of age 


Sperry, who retired from active 


time of his death. 


[ue Northwestern District Division of the 
Pennsylvania Edueation Association will meet 
I on October 19 and 20, the Eastern 


Oetober 19 
District Division 


District Division at Pottsville on 
nd 20, and the Midwestern 
New Castle on Oetober 20. 
WAYNE 
Michigan-Ohio regional conference of the Amer- 


UNIVERSITY is to be host when the 
Association of University Professors meets 
Detroit on October 14. At a 10:00 A.M. ses- 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief of the division of 
cher edueation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, speaks on “Trends and Problems in Higher 
Edueation.” Mark Ingraham, of the University 
Wisconsin, national president of the associa- 
n, addresses a luncheon meeting in the War- 
dell Hotel. Arthur Cole, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Franeis Ray, University of Cineinnati, 
and John W. Bradshaw, University of Michigan, 
idress an afternoon session. 
Medieal Col- 
leges will hold its annual meetings at Cineinnati 
trom October 23 to 25. 


lure Assoeiation of American 


Tue All-Prineipals conference will be held 
he University of Florida, Gainesville, on 
October 26 and 27. The theme, “Edueation for 
Democraey,” will be introduced by J. B. Ed- 
monson, of the University of Michigan, who will 
also speak on “The Prineipal’s Part in the Im- 
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provement of Instruction.” Among the other 
speakers will be E. L. Morphet, of the Florida 
State Department of Public Instruetion; J. C. 
Peel, of Southern College, and W. W. Little, 


of the University of Florida. 


THE annual meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
be held at the University of Kentucky on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28. The general theme will be “Edu 
cation for Democracy.” Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, executive secre 


tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Dr. Edwin Mims, head of the de- 


partment of English, Vanderbilt University, and 
Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


THE Association of American Universities 
meets at Columbia, Mo., from October 30 to 


November 1. 

THE New Jersey Edueation Association will 
convene at Atlantic City on November 9, 10, 
11 and 12. 
the central theme of the meeting. 


“Edueation for Democracy” will be 
Among the 
York 
October 7, will be Major George Fielding Eliot, 
author of “The Ramparts We Watch”; Dr. F. 
Wilhelm 
now a refugee; Dr. William G. Carr, secretary 
of the Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, director of ‘the recently pub- 


speakers, according to The New Sun, 


Sollman, former German statesman, 


Edueational Policies Commission; 
lished Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Edueation in New York State, and Dr. 
F. T. Spaulding, of Harvard University, who 
wrote the report on secondary education for the 
Regents’ Inquiry. 


THE Journal of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation for October announces that plans are be- 
ing made for a state-wide congress on democracy 
to be held at Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, on November 10, 11 and 12. The dedica- 
tion of the chair of democracy will be the prin 
cipal event of the congress, which, as the first 
state-wide meeting of this kind in the United 
States, will be patterned after the national con- 
gress on democracy which met at Columbia Uni- 
President Ludd M. Spivey, 
of Florida Southern College, is in charge of 
Wilson, 
president of the Florida Education Association, 


versity in August. 
plans for the congress, and James T. 


is chairman of the committee on attendance. 
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THE Southern Business Education Association 
will meet at Jacksonville, Fla., from November 
30 to December 2. 

THE American Association of Applhed Psy- 
chology will hold its annual professional conter- 


in Washington, D. C., on December 1, 2 


ence 
and oS: 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
(Calif.) State College will be cele- 
November 3. Dean Frank N. Free- 


he University of California, will give 


the Chico 
brated on 
man, OL t 
the principal address. 

A HUGE boulder was dedicated on August 16 
O. H. Benson, on the eourt house 


The inseription is a 


in honor of 
lawn at Clarion, Iowa. 
tribute to, and a recognition of, Mr. Benson’s 
work as founder ot the first 4H Club in Amer- 
iea in 1907. He was then county superintendent 


of the schools of Wright County. 


THe Edueational Department of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System announced on October 6 
that Lee De Forest, pioneer in the development 
of wireless communication, has accepted mem- 
bership on the board of consultants of Colum- 
Sehool of the Air.” Dr. De 
United States and 


inventions in 


bia’s “American 
Forest has patented in the 
300 
telegraphy, telephone, 
sound-on-film talking pictures, high-speed fae- 
simile and pieture transmission and _ television. 
In connection with the American School of the 


Air he will serve in the eapacity of adviser in 


foreign countries wireless 


radio wire telephone, 


the fields of science in general and radio teehnol- 
ogy in particular. 

THE National Broadeasting Company has an- 
nounced a series of broadeasts in the field of 
social seience entitled “Ideas that Come True”— 
a series of dramatic episodes in story form on 
the development of the idea and ideal of demoe- 
racy. The narrator for the series is Rollo G. 
Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. <A 
series of worksheets is available for use by teach- 
ers and pupils. Each worksheet ineludes a sum- 
mary of the content of the program, a classroom 
questionnaire, suggested pupil activities and a 
bibliography on This 
series of thirteen worksheets may be obtained 
from the Columbia University Press, New York. 
To cover cost of mailing and handling 10 cents 


the subject discussed. 


should be ineluded with the request. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have finally been completed 
whereby six hundred short subjects fro: 
productions of six major theatrical produces 
(Warner Bros., MGM., ete.) are available { 


school use in 16 mm sound. These films wer, 


selected by committees of educators working 
under the direetion of Mark A. May. The t 
are all short subjects—some in monochrome 
some in technicolor—and may be leased for per 
ods of one week up to three years at rates begi; 
ning at $5. The conditions of leasing speci: 
that no admissions ean be eharged in con 
tion with the showing of these films. <A ¢a 
logue may be had for fifty cents from Teac} 
Film Custodians, Ine., 25 West 43rd Stree: 
New York. 

THE enrolment in the City College unit of t 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, largest \ 
tary unit in the country, has more than doubled 
in the past four years, according to a press : 
lease from the college under date of Octobe: 
The present enrolment is 1,204, and the effec: 
of the war in Europe is indieated by the 
that the latest figure is an inerease of 154 st 
dents over that of last semester. 

Midland Schools for Oetober reports that t 
enrolment in voeational courses in Iowa in 1938 
39 inereased 30 per cent. over the enrolment for 
the preceding year and reached an aggregate 
33,790 pupils. More than half of the person 
enrolled were adults and youths not i 
regular day schools. 

AMONG the institutions reporting record e! 
rolments to The New York Times, October 8, 
the state universities of California (Berkeley 
(17,496), California (Los Angeles) (8,550 
Kentucky (3,789), Michigan (10,843), Minne- 
sota (13,168), Missouri (5,575), Nebraska (6, 
361), New Hampshire (1,915), New Mex 
(1,464), Oregon (3,071) and Vermont (1,47!) 
Most of these enrolment figures were, of course, 
incomplete at the time the reports were made. 


For several years the Progressive Educat 
Association has sponsored the Commission 0! 
Human Relations. The commission, working 
under the direction of Dr. Alice Keliher with : 
foundation subvention, has edited: non-curre! 
photoplays having relations 
Permission has been granted by the producer 
to make these excerpts available to schools. Th 


human 


excerpts are in 16 mm sound and may be rent 
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som the Commission on Human Relations, Pro- 
woeeive Edueation Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


luz American School Board Journal for Au- 
~y<t peported that the Works Progress Adminis- 
‘tion has, sinee its organization, allotted funds 
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for 6,456 secondary-school building projects and 
for 663 college and university building projects 
with a total cost for all types of construetion of 
approximately $1,200,000,000, and that praeti- 
eally 70 per cent. of all school construetion in 
the country during the past six years has been 
financed by W. P. A. funds. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHERE AND HOW THE MOVIE 
CHILDREN GO TO SCHOOL 

“Whar would be the difference between a 
tudent going to a top-notch school back East 
and one in Hollywood?” I asked them at the 
motion picture studio. The question was thrown 
at Leo Lefecourt, Nat Dyches and genial John M. 
Holmes, Americanization director of a first-class 
studio. They had just listened to a description 

what eastern schools do for their children. 
Now they explained what Hollywood did. This 
s what I found. 

Everywhere else in the United States, the chil- 
dren go to school. In Hollywood, which has to 


iphold its reputation for doing everything dif- 





tly, the schools go to the children. One 
school in particular recently trailed a student to 
Florida and back. 

This is the same school that has followed its 
children onto schooners at sea, into cireus tents, 
fishing villages, mountain eabins at Lake Arrow- 
head and in the Sierras, onto transcontinental 
buses and trains, to the desert, the beach and the 
Santa Anita racetrack. 

Its first graduate was Jean Parker. Its sec- 
ond enrollee was Anne Shirley, then known as 
Dawn O'Day. Through its door have passed 
Jackie Cooper, Mickey Rooney, Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, Judy Garland, Deanna Durbin, Juan- 
ta Quigley, Betty Jaynes, Lana Turner, Helen 
Parrish, Seotty Beckett, Bobs Watson, Jackie 
rl and Cora Sue Collins. At the moment it 
has a regular student body of three: Eugene 
Reynolds, Janice Chambers and Leni Lynn. On 
some days it may aequire at a moment's notice 
150 other youngsters. 

When, fifteen years ago, an old studio on 
ahuenga Boulevard was dismantled and the 
salvaged buildings moved to a merged lot, a 
squat little frame house, fifteen feet square, was 


( 


wedged between a dressing room building and a 
scene dock where plaster mantelpieces are stored, 
and converted into a little gray schoolhouse. 

Its present principal, Miss Mary MaeDonald, 
returned to Los Angeles in 1932 after supervis 
ing teachers and also teaching mestizo youngsters 
in Manila and Zamboanga. She returned at the 
worst possible time. Teachers were a dime a 
dozen in Los Angeles, so she applied for a part- 
time tutoring job and was assigned to teach high- 
school subjects to a girl named May Green, who 
later changed her name to Jean Parker. When 
Jean became eighteen, and no longer was re 
quired by California law to attend school, her 
tutor was out of a job again. But the teacher 
of the little gray school resigned, and Miss Mae- 
Donald was given the position. Since then, she 
and teachers assigned to work under her have 
taught under almost every conceivable condi- 
tion. 

The schoolhouse itself holds twelve desks. But 
when contract children are working in pictures 
in production, or when added youngsters are 
brought in for scenes, there is a school on every 
set where children are employed. If the picture 
goes on location, the school moves there, too. 

For “Captains Courageous,” school was con- 
ducted for Freddie Bartholomew, Mickey 
Rooney and their stand-ins, in the erew’s quar- 
ters of the Gloucester schooner, “We’re Here.” 
Jackie Cooper went to school at sea for “Treas- 
ure Island,” as did the children in “Mutiny on 
the Bounty.” The deck of H. M. S. “Bounty” 
was the classroom then. Classes moved to cabins 
at Lake Arrowhead when Gene Reynolds and 
Leatrice Joy Gilbert appeared in “Of Human 
Hearts.” A Chinese village at Chatsworth 
housed elasses during “The Good Earth.” For 
“Student Tour” it was racing boats at Balboa. 
For “Port of Seven Seas,” the Marseilles dock 
on Lot Two. For “Riff Raff,” the Japanese 
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fishing village at East San Pedro. When “Boys 
Town” was filmed in its original locale in 
Nebraska, school accompanied the troupe. 

Because three of the skaters in the “Iee Fol- 
lies” company were under eighteen, school was 
held at the edge of the ice rink. When 
“O’Shaughnessy’s Boy” was filmed, text-books 
were part of the cireus equipment. That picture 
utilized 150 youngsters at a time, with a teacher 
for every ten children. On Saturdays and holi- 
days, when school work is not compulsory, a 
teacher may supervise twenty children at their 
games or reading. Other days, state law requires 
a minimum of three hours’ study and one hour’s 
reereation, with not more than four hours’ study 
and one hour’s recreation, with not more than 
four hours’ work before the camera. 

Youngsters coming to the studio for tests and 
interviews also must report to school. On the 
other hand, children under contract may attend 
their own school in the Los Angeles city district 
if they desire, while not at work in a picture. 
Robert Spindola and Virginia Weidler have been 
doing just that. When a child attains star rat- 
ing, he or she usually has a private tutor as- 
signed, because of the necessity of moving con- 
stantly from one set to another and to and from 
locations. Judy Garland, for instance, now has 
her own tutor, Rose Carter, as Freddie Bar- 
tholomew has his, John Cooper. 

There is never anything “usual” about the 
studio school. Every day has its own problems. 
A teacher may be ealled upon at any time to pack 
up and travel thousands of miles with a pupil. 
Laura Barringer, on loeation at Pomona with 
Olympe Bradna for a picture, received a tele- 
phone eall one noon asking her to be ready to 
leave on a personal appearance tour with Miss 
Bradna that evening. At three o’ecloeck she was 
asked to go to Los Angeles, pack immediately 
and be ready to entrain at five. She was gone 
nearly three months. 

Studio teachers, who become welfare workers 
as well as instructors, work six days a week and 
average more than eight hours a day. They 
must have a much broader education than most 
other teachers, as they may be ealled on to teach 
any grade, from the first, to teach any subject. 
They may teach Negro children one day, work- 
ing in “Too Hot to Handle,” and may have 
Chinese the next. Or they may find their pupils 
all mixed up with the midgets working in “The 


Wizard of Oz,” and not be able to sort 

dren from midgets when the school bel] 
Billy Curtis, veteran midget performer \ 

in that picture, drew himself indignantly 
his full three feet six inches when a schov Ima’ 
tried to haul him off to lessons. “Madame! 
informed her, “you probably are not aware { 
I hold two degrees from the University of | 


and possibly am as well educated as yourse; 


Seven-year-old Johnny Sheffield, appearing 
Johnny Weissmuller’s adopted son in tly 
of the Tarzan series, “Tarzan Finds a S 
boast probably the most varied school career 
any screen boy to date. Enrolled at the U) 
sity Training School in West Los Angeles 
not at the studio, Johnny, now in third 
found school conducted in a tree house whe 
reported to the set. From there he m 


Brent’s Mountain Crags in San Fernando V, 


ley, where a desk was set up under the oak tr 


Then he and his teacher, Mrs. Eileen Price, 


notified to pack for Silver Springs, Florid 
His lessons were revised to take advantag 
all the sights and experiences of the 


Studies were made of the Navajo and Pu 


Indians in Arizona and New Mexico anid ot t 


Seminoles on the reservation near Silver Springs 


On the lake which feeds the Silver River, a s 
cial boat was sign-painted “School Boat,” 
when the company penetrated into the dens 
and cypress jungle for jungle scenes, 
sign was stuck in the ground wherever t! 
eamped, “School, Do Not Disturb.” At 
times classes were held in the back seat 0! 
automobile. 

A special study was made of reptiles, » 
larly alligators and snakes, with Johnny 
panying diver Ross Allen on alligator hunts 
night. A hognose snake which he brought } 
as a souvenir caused a near-riot when it esca} 
on the train, but finally was recaptured unde 
pile of luggage. 

The only disadvantages of such 
schooling at Silver Springs were that 
Price’s pupil invariably showed up at his 
room dripping wet after a swim, or so bitten 
mosquitoes and red bugs that attention to t 
bites had to have precedence over schooling 
quisitive monkeys chattering in the trees 
distracted attention from lessons, as did the 
sistence of the Florida youngsters at the 
that it was Easter vacation time. But Ca 
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Florida observe vaeation at different 
lhe demand for autographs gave Johnny 
writing practice. Reading, arithmetic, 
and geography filled the rest of the 
One memorable schoolday episode was 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author 
Yearling,’ who took the boy on an 
on tour of the back country. 
Phe unique advantages of such extraordinary 
are obvious, particularly for imagina- 
ren who earry away lasting impressions 
are invaluable, directly or indireetly, in 
work, for the experiences stimulate 
It is this 
siveness and wholeheartedness of reaction 
irgely differentiates the child with acting 
‘om the child who has none, studio teaeh- 


ties already keenly responsive. 


t out, and whatever expense and trouble 
ved in having the school follow the stu- 
well repaid during the course of a film 


FRANK JAMES SINGER 
BAYONNE, N. AS 


EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY IN A DAY OF 
CONFUSION 

Ove ot the greatest obstacles in the progress 
‘ education at the present time is the 

the pubhe does not have an adequate 
sianding of its character, purposes, proc- 

es and Heads of colleges and uni- 
rsities have awakened to the realization that 
on can not endure on blind faith alone. 


results. 


education must prove by some standard 
More important 
s the probability that, if educational institutions 
define their 
their policies, others will eventually 


s worth what it costs. 






not themselves purposes and 


erform the task for them. 

\ college or university may issue pamphlets 

i viewhbooks by the thousands, get itself ‘“men- 

ned” in national magazines, present radio 
mus and receive enough newspaper clip- 

the reading room of the library, 

ilways the question to be asked is, “Was it 





‘Terent institutions have varied methods of 
‘esting the degree of effectiveness in a short cam- 
“gn or in a sustained program. One school 
way be interested in a higher enrolment, another 
‘seeking to impress legislators that its appro- 
‘ions should be inereased, while another in- 
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stitution may be trying to correct certain wrong 
impressions in the minds of the public. 

The manufacturer of a certain product may 
nvest thousands of dollars to learn what the 
public, or a certain unit of society, thinks about 
his commodity. But the institution of higher 
learning probably can not make such an expendi- 
ture to check the results of its publicity program. 

One must grant that if a university does ae- 
complish one of its desired goals in creating or 
changing a certain opinion, the publicity phase 
is but one of many factors. Publicity ean not 
take all the credit nor can it assume all the blame 
in the suecess or failure of the acceptance or 
rejection of certain ideas. 

There can be no uniform publicity program, 
persisting in all colleges and universities und 
transferable from one campus to another. Every 
institution, aside from certain broad principles, 
has its own problems, characteristics and pur- 
poses. 

Sinee educational interpretation is a new- 
comer in school eircles it is little wonder that 
so few institutions have any definite program or 
policies. The whole field of the effectiveness of 
various school publicity media is practically un- 
explored, but great advances are being made in 
the use of various techniques and procedures. 

The university to-day is a complex organiza- 
tion that reflects the confusion of modern life. 
Early institutions had a singleness of purpose, 
but to-day there is a diversity of objectives. 
Every university should know its goals and ob- 
jectives so that they can be guide-posts in its 
relation with the publie. 

Many institutions, in seeking to be modern, 
have expanded so rapidly and have been so 
occupied with their affairs that they have not 
bothered to interpret their programs to the pub- 
lic. Much of the inner life of higher education 
is in a state of confusion which, in turn, adds 
to the misunderstanding on the part of the 
publie. 

What kind of releases should come from the 
college news bureau? News is a strange qual- 
itv. What was news yesterday may not be 
news to-day, but it may be news again to- 


The 


that he possesses an educational and journal- 


morrow. director of publicity, provided 
istie knowledge, should be a better judge of 
what is news and what isn’t news on the cam- 
pus than the president or members of the fac- 
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ulty. It is easy to find an administrative official 
who holds to the naive belief that a newspaper 


The 
facts in question may or may not be news, but 
the decision should be left to the judgment of 
He can not guarantee 


will publish any story from his university. 


the director of publicity. 
that any news from his office will be published. 
Newspaper men have the final voice in the 
matter. 

College presidents and others, probably be- 
cause they do not understand the problems and 
philosophies of newspaper workers, often say 
that the press gives little attention to news of 
task 
editor picks those stories that he believes will 


education. In the ot news selection, the 


interest the widest possible public. Contrary to 
popular belief, newspapers are very generous in 
devoting space to news of an educational nature. 

Too many institutions release stories which are 
devoid of news value outside of the college eom- 
Editors have complained of the great 
“chaff” 


Time and effort spent on sound and interesting 


munity. 


amount of which comes from sehools. 
feature stories would yield greater results than 
the common practice of releasing quantity rather 
than quality offerings. 

Since the editor is inclined to judge every 
possibilities, it 1s 


story on its reader-interest 


apparent that the cause which it promotes is of 
secondary consideration in the selective process. 
And, too, educational news is often erowded out 
because it is not as dramatie as other material 
competing for space in the same edition. 
Kiffectiveness of a program ean not be judged 
but 


rather in the impact and strength of the sus- 


in spasmodic stories from time to time, 
tained program which must be in operation just 
as much during the Christmas holidays as it is 
on the opening day of school in the autumn. 
Administrators and publicists alike have often 
exaggerated immediate happenings for the saeri- 
fice of long-range goals and funetions. As one 
president told me, “These are uncertain times. 
We can not think of planning our publicity pro- 
But he 
time and 


And he 


forgot that publie opinion isn’t made overnight, 


gram more than a few weeks ahead.” 
failed to takes 


planning to execute a sound eampaign. 


realize that it much 


nor can it be changed as speedily. To be sure, 
groupings in a public are in a state of constant 


flux and may change rapidly but there is no 
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accurate method of foretelling public reg 
before it occurs. 
Lack of funds sufficient to operate a 





while program is another obstacle to effect) 


ness. Even a novice in publicity work ofte: 
learns that officials who continually demand mor 
results do not make enough funds available { 

the maintenance of a program of any apprec 


High costs of engraving, printing 


bY 


able worth. 
and photography provide a limiting factor 
the activities of many news bureaus. Admin 
trators who place such great emphasis on th 
importance of publicity should see that the by 
reau’s budget is considered in the same bracke: 
with other administrative functions. 

In examining some of the administrator’s att 
tudes concerning educational interpretation, it is 
important to consider his basic beliefs on th 
subject. For instance, if he encourages his pub 
licist to ignore truthfulness and accuracy 
times just to release “bigger and better stories” 
the results will be tragic. 

Those in high positions should realize that 
when an unpleasant story breaks the only sen 
sible procedure is to permit the news bureau 
head to give newspapers all desired facts. I: 
cooperation is not forthcoming reporters m 
concoct a story from rumors, hearsay and gossip, 
and the result is likely to be more sensationa 
than a factual story. This suggestion is in 1 
way to be interpreted that a publicist must 
ransack every nook and corner of the campus 
for a skeleton which may be hidden in the co 
legiate closet. Moreover every college and every 
university have certain problems and m: 


{ters 


, 


which for obvious reasons ean not be spread 0! 
the front pages of newspapers. Even an inst 
tution of higher learning is entitled to a tew 
“family secrets.” 

No one realizes to a more marked degree tha! 
the director of publicity that much of the mis 
understanding of higher edueation by the publi 
is due to discord within the institution. Wher 
there is no unanimity of purposes and objectives 
in a college it is little wonder that the news 
bureau does not release more hazy stories than 
it does. 

Without much forethought some colleges and 
universities have used questionable methods | 
make themselves “popular” with certain groups 


and individuals in recent years. Not only hav 
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of the changes been indefensible, but they 
ade the already tumultuous scene one of 

contusion for the person charged with the 

jonsibility of reporting it in an accurate 

to the publie. 

higher edueation is in no sense perfect, 


Since 
hsurd to think that a publicity director 

d write only those stories which portray his 
nasa perfect one. His biggest task is 
nterpreting educational events and move- 
n such a manner that the publie will get a 
inderstanding of his institution and what 


no 


to accomplish. 


ceneral observations, in the nature of 


Some 
ons, may be drawn from the data upon 
the preceding discussions are based. They 
1) It is apparent that there is a need on the 


ut of edueators to give more thought to the 
blem of interpreting higher education through 


he press. 


2) It may be noted that, to an appreciable 


legree, since many eolleges and universities do 


the problem of trying to interpret a 


re 


ii 


] 
a 


urable 


} 


have well-defined programs, publicists face 

situation 
is confusing. 

(3) Sinee higher institutions know their life 

tter than any other agencies, they are in a 

tter position to relate these facts most aceu- 


‘ately to the publie. 


{ 


{) Cooperation with newspapers if at all 
ssible, is the sensible course to follow when an 


“unpleasant” story breaks. 


(5) It be remembered that 


} 


it 


must newspaper 
icity is but one phase of the school’s publie 


ations program and therefore should not be 


the sole medium used in keeping the public 


formed 


i. 


6) Administrators should realize that a sus- 


tained publicity program rather than spasmodie 
ittention in the press will yield better returns 
n public understanding. 


(7) Recognition must be made of the fact that 
itors are inclined to judge every story on its 


‘uder-interest possibilities rather than to give 
irst consideration to the cause which it promotes. 


(5) The program of the news bureau must be 
equately financed if it is to achieve any mea- 
suecess, 

‘‘) There is a decided need on the part of 
lege news bureaus to 


release informative, 
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sound, well-written articles rather than a deluge 
of trivial stories. 

(10) The worth of ot 
tional interpretation is to be Judged in the qual 


any program eduea- 
ity and influence of published stories rather than 
in the number of press clippings. 

(11) 


support from the public they must maintain a 


If institutions are to receive continued 


close contact through the press and other media. 


Granting that educational interpretation, 
although largely unexplored, does have great 


Diree 


tors of publicity will continue to busy themselves 


possibilities for good, what les ahead? 


in watching the beat of the educational pulse 
and at the same time keeping abreast with the 
Where there 
By 


understanding each other and working in the 


ever-changing tone of the press. 


is faith in edueation, there will be support. 


closest fashion, the press and the school will eon- 
tinue to be vital agents in improving the common 
publie good. 
STEWART HARRAL 
DIRECTOR OF PRESS RELATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS OF THE 
PROTECTORATE OF BOHEMIA- 
MORAVIA 
THE efforts to reconstruct the educational sys- 
tem of the remains of Czecho-Slovakia under the 
German “protection” have continued uninter- 
ruptedly,! although it will be diffieult to learn 
their realization because of the censorship im- 
posed on Germany’s communications with the 
of the 
Ministry of Education planned to revise the 
that the 
would be more practical and that brakes would 


rest world. Fundamentally, the Czech 


structure in such a way curriculum 
be put on the enormous over-production of the 
intelligentsia.? 

By the middle of the summer of 1939, a law 
was prepared for the creation of compulsory 
The children of four years of 


be 


The exeeution 


kindergartens. 


age are to attend them from now on and 


subject to preschool education. 
of this plan was to be accomplished first in the 
larger cities and towns and extended gradually 
to smaller localities. The whole plan is based 
on the assumption that all the teachers are to 

1See J. S. Roucek, SCHOOL AND Society, 49: 
349-350, Mareh 18, 1939; ibid., 50: 249-250, 
August 19, 1939. 

2 Ndrodni Politika, June 4, 1939. 
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Special efforts have 
and 


; 


hecome state employees 


trained teachers 


The Teachers’ Train- 


been made to employ all 
particularly the refugees. 
ing Institute is to remain closed for three years, 
at least, as there are more than 5,000 unemployed 
graduates from the 1937, 1938 and 1939 classes. 
All other preparatory schools and courses have 
been also discontinued. 

The 


regard to women teachers. 


ituation has been somewhat different in 
During the past few 
months, 3,072 women have given up their posi- 
tions voluntarily and 592 involuntarily; 901 have 
been pensioned. The been 
reduced to fifty-three so that additional numbers 
have been scheduled to depart from the active 
The which 


teachers in the secondary schools (titled “Pro- 


age has 


retirement 


service. conditions under women 
fessors” in Central Europe) do their work have 
With the exception of 
those specializing in natural sciences and geogra- 


In faet, in 


also been ameliorated. 
phy, all graduates have been placed. 
the field of physieal training and elassieal Jan- 
guages there have not been enough applicants for 
the openings, 


The 


chool student 


influx of secondary 


teadily growing 
is to be reduced by stricter en- 
trance examinations and by the inauguration of 
intermediary examinations in the fourth year of 
Only the best qualified pupils 
Con- 


these institutions. 
will be permitted to continue their studies. 
the text-books have been re- 
vised and their number reduced. In the field of 
geography and history, the old text-books will 


currently, most of 


erve as “reading” until new texts will have been 
prepared, 

As far as eurricular changes are concerned, 
the class periods will be reduced in the elemen- 
tary and upper elementary classes to 45 minutes, 
and the whole curriculum extended by additional 
requirements in physical edueation, Czech and 
drawing in the elementary classes; and in Czech, 
physical education, home economies, singing, the 


natural sciences and geometry in the upper ele- 
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mentary schools. The whole field of physie 
education is to be, in facet, remodeled ace ' 

to the German example; no aspect of it wil] hp 
assigned, from this time on, to the non-: 
institutions (such as the Sokols), but every p| 

of the program will be carried on only withir 
framework of the school. 

The authorities seem to have the most diffiey|: 
time with the planned reform of the t 
training program. It seems to be very hard t 
clarify the distinction between “practical” 
“oeneral” education and between the “lower” 
The most 
acceptable principle is that the school must }y 


and the “higher” types of education. 


eonducted along the nationalistie lines.  T} 
teacher is to become the living example t 
pupils in respect of behavior and ideas. The 
method of “self-learning” is to be limited. |; 
short, the state is to see to it that the school y 
educate the type of eitizen that the state need 
of the three tot 


reforms of Gentile, 


according to the examples 
tarian states. The Italian 
followed by those of the Minister of Education, 
Bottai, are studied, together with the ideas 





the German psyehologists and educationists 

the past twenty or twenty-five years (Gandig, 
Neumann, Aloys Fischer, W. Stern, Nator; 
Kerschensteiner, the Biihlers, Krieck). In s 

mary, the Czech committee appointed by D 
Kapras favors the German idea of “functional,” 
Thus the elemet 


tary school teachers in Germany have academu 


social and political edueation. 


edueation and the secondary school teachers hay 
the background of university studies in their fi 
The latter are 


trained, together with the elementary scho 


as well as pedagogical training. 


teachers, in labor service for a half year, and 


then undertake university studies in their res] 
The politieal leaders are educated 


tive fields. 
special schools.* 
J.S. Rovecek 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 
HEMPSTEAD, N, Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


PAUL V. McNUTT ON EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY 

IN the form of a message to educators through- 

out the United States appearing in the October 

issue of School Life, official journal of the U. 8S. 





Office of Edueation, Administrator MeNutt 
says: 
The U. 
3 See Alina M. Lindegreen, ‘‘ Education in (e! 
many,’’ Washington, U. S. Office of Edi 
Bulletin 1938, No. 15. 


S. Office of Education is now a 
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al Security Agency. As Administrator of 
{gency I welcome the opportunity to greet the 
f this country. 

iblie sehools are organized within the 

rk of government—local, state and na 

y are in fact a most vital interest of 
As parents, citizens care for nothing 

ich as for the education of their children. 
rs, citizens rely upon no other agency so 


s upon the schools to raise the quality of 


though a part of government, and 

in the esteem of the citizens who sup- 
government, the schools are in a sense out- 
government. While the schools are subject 
by government—mainly local and state 
nt—-the people of all political parties need 
understand that in a democracy the 

ist be free to educate. Any time that 

s, including the colleges and universities, 

iint on their freedom exerted by the polit- 
ders in power or by any pressure group, the 
hich the sehools are expected to hold aloft 
rt the way of democracy is dimmed. I take 
the reputation which the U. S. Office of 
ition has maintained during the 72 years since 
s established and down to date for non-par- 


tisan service to the eause of education and to the 


is a whole. I am determined that it shall 
edom as a great professional agency. 


Only those who hold partisanship above public wel 
fare will ever use their political positions to restrict 
or distort learning and thus block the march of 
truth. 

But truth is not always easy to find. In the 
search for it, and in even the most conscientious 
efforts to teach it, teachers and professors some- 
times lose their way and find themselves confused. 
That is inevitable if truth is to be sought in the 
areas of controversy. The public must be tolerant 
of these mistakes. But in the same spirit teachers 
must recognize controversy and not be dogmatic. 
If they hope for the support of a tolerant public 
they must play their part as guides, not as parti 
sans—frankly and, above all, honestly. In their 
classrooms they must be teachers, opening the way 
to complete understanding, not advocates who seek 
to secure agreement with their personal opinions. 

Practice in the weighing of evidence, the bal- 
ancing of the pros and cons, is the first require 
ment in the training for civie duties. What to be- 
lieve at any moment is generally less important 
than how to determine what to believe. It taxes 
the skill of the best teacher to make this practice 
in weighing evidence seem genuine to his pupils. 
But of one thing there can be no doubt: The 
teacher must delve into the realities of the current 
social, economic, and political situations, and must 
adapt his methods and materials to the age levels 
of his pupils... . 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


When Youth Leave School. By Rutnu Eckert 


and THOMAS O. MARSHALL. xvii +360 pp. 
The Regents Inquiry: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $3.00. 


Democracy and The Curriculum. By Haroip 


Kvag, editor, and nine collaborators. xiv + 536 
pp. D. Appleton-Century Company. $2.75. 


Principles of Democratic Education. By Wit- 


LIAM Bruce. xvit+382 pp. Prentice-Hall, 


Ine. $2.50. 


!HESE THREE Books are important contribu- 


tions to current educational thought beeause both 


eir contents and even more of their antece- 

nt sources. With much seriousness and in con- 
lerable detail their authors seek to set forth 
me of the requirements and conditions of the 
educations which all of us hope are now 


‘aking on shape toward genuine purposiveness. 


When Yours Leave Scuoor is one of the ten 


special studies prepared as part of the 1938 
Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Edueation in the State of New York. 
Both authors seem to have tried their utmost to 
produce objective studies of the prevailing con- 
ditions and qualities of the armies of young 
persons leaving publie high schools between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty. Methods of exten- 
sive sampling were used—in Miss Eckert’s work 
schools from fifty-one widely scattered and rep- 
resentative communities, over 350 schools for 
general data and 62 for relatively complete 
information. As ean readily be inferred it was 
practicable to secure fairly definite data on some 
matters—e.g., age, grade and curriculum elec- 
tion—whilst on others, and especially those giv- 
it was 


, 


ing “evidences of social competence,’ 
difficult indeed. 

Many of the findings reported confirm esti 
mates and impressions which have long been 
freely made by all observant educators. High- 


me 
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school attendance has increased rapidly in recent 
years. These increases represent largely pupils 
from low ineome families and having less of 
native capacities for learning—at least in areas 
of traditional 


numbers leave school before reaching the grade 


high-school studies. HKnormous 


of graduation, and in general these early with- 


drawing pupils exhibit social and scholastie 


abilities inferior to those who remain. 
Two considerably novel assumptions are stated 
First, “that 


the character of the students who leave the see 


to be basic to Miss Eckert’s study : 
ondary school constitutes a valid measure of the 
school’s contribution to effective living”; and, 
second, “that this test should rightfully be ap- 
plied to each leaving pupil and not simply to 
the minority who receive diplomas.” 

But from what sources does or can Miss Eckert 
or any other educational expert derive criteria 
of “general competence lor living,” as the phrase 
is frequently used in the study? And almost at 
the outset of the study the tollowing portentous 
reneralized social valuation is made in stating 
the responsibility of the secondary scnool for the 
leaders’: “As the social 


so-ealled “training of 


scene is surveyed, it is strikingly evident that 
competent and broadly trained leaders are lack- 
ing in almost every field of endeavor.” 


And from Mr. Marshall's study: 


analysis of the books and magazines read by 


“From an 


pupils, and the radio programs to which they 
listen, it appears that these young people are not 
getting the information which they should have 
if they are to be good citizens.” 

Hence in spite of their well-meant efforts to 
provide chiefly objective exhibits of the condi- 
tions and qualities of pupils leaving with or with- 
out honor from ninth or higher school grades, it 
is evident that the authors of this study could not 
avoid basing both their adverse findings as well 
as their largely implicit recommendations for 
improvements on their beliefs as to educational 


values. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM is the third 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. It is sub- 
titled “The Life and Program of the American 
School.” 


author of six, whilst various other leaders in the 


Of the 18 chapters, Dr. Rugg is the 


Progressive Education movement have prepared 
the remainder. 
The prevailing spirit of the book may be in- 
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ferred from two sentences in the editor’s Foy, 
word: 


’ 


By ‘‘The American Problem’’ we mean: to bri; 


forth on this continent—in some form of cooper 


tive commonwealth—the civilization of economic 
abundance, demoeratie behavior, and integrity of 
expression which is now potentially available. . 
Finally this book has been written in the conyietjo) 
that government can be democratic only when jt 
based on the consent of the people—and consent 
given only when the people understand. This 
ception makes government in a democratie s 
synonymous with education, 


The chapter titles are even more suggestiy, 
In Part I (The Social Order and the School) Dr 
Rugg writes on: (1) The Culture and the Cur 
riculum; (11) Traditional America: A Depressed 
(III) Industrial-Democeratie Soviet 
Its Characteristics and Achievements; and (lV 


Society ; 


Strains and Problems of a Depressed Societ 
Miss Caroline B. Zachry writes on (V) Chi dre1 
and Youth in a Depressed Society, while Picken: 
K. Harris discusses (VI) The American Schoo! 
A Delinquent Institution. 

In Part II (The Creative Resources 
America) Ch. VII, (The Promise of America: 
Democracy) is by George S. Counts; Ch. VIII 
(The Creative Spirit: “America’s Effort ot 
Reason and Adventure of Beauty”) is again hy 
Rugg; Ch. IX (The Current Edueational Awak 
ening) by L. Thomas Hopkins; and Ch. X (The 
Work of the Progressive Edueation Associatior 


in Curriculum Reconstruction) is by “various 


leaders” of that association. 

Two chapters of Part III (The Culture and 
the Growth of the Individual) are by William 
H. Kilpatrick (XI, The Culture and the Ind 
vidual; XIII, Life, Learning, and Individu 
ality), whilst Ch. XII (The Growth Process) 1s 
by Miss Zachry. 

The six chapters of Part IV (The Life and 
Program of the School) are entitled as follows: 
(XIV, by Paul B. Hanna) The School: Looking 
Forward; (XV, by Hollis S. Caswell) Develop 
ing the Design of the Curriculum; (XVI, }) 
Miss Zachry) The Edueative Process as Gu 
dance; (XVII, by Caswell) Administrative Co! 
siderations in Curriculum Development; (XVIII, 


Paul Leonard) Promising 


45 ny < 
| 


by Hanna and J. 
Efforts at Curriculum Improvement; and a fina 
chapter (XIX) by Rugg: Democracy and 


Curriculum: Working at the American Problen 


the 
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‘led “A Funetional Approach to Fundamental 
ems of Teaching”) is a fairly unique study 


PRINCIPLES OF DemocraTIC EpuCATION (sub- 


losophies of educational methods, or rather 


indations of methods. Its philosophizings 


‘er largely on the numerous conflicts of be- 
) persistently charaeteristie of present-day 
merican life. “Education and social progress 
tarded by conflicts between diverse ideas 
cht be reconciled.” “Since every mem- 
{ the present generation inevitably picks up 
(licting ideas about life and edueation, he 
harmonize his diverse notions in order to 
in or to teach constructively.” 
[hose two sentences from the preface give the 


ite ol the book. 


ws (should we say philosophies?) over school 


Conflicting and confusing 


narks, item and unit learnings, habit formation, 
rsonality-charaecter education, human instincts, 
rbal learning, intelligence versus habit, orien- 
n of the self and specialization of methods 
ire among the many current problems discussed 
the eleven chapters of the first two parts. 
The third part (five chapters) is entitled 
Social Outlook.” It is a mildly eriti- 
| examination of some current contusions of 






. } 
“Loward a 


aims which philosophizers (and a couple of 


philosophers) advoeate for the objectives 

guidance of teaching processes. 

Rach chapter of the book is followed by several 
s of pungent analyses of specific examples 


A strik- 


ngly meritorious feature of the entire book is 


f contentions referred to in the text. 


he vigorous and clear language used in fields 
where “pedaguese” is too frequently the domi- 


rm of expression. 


Tue EpvcatTioNaAL PHILOSOPHIES which are 
ccasionally explicitly stated and which are im- 
icit throughout the above three works have 
many features in common. 

Much of the reasoning of those philosophies 


iis to this reviewer excessively deductive. 


terms, vague in reference and often 


uighly ambiguous in connotation, are persistently 
ised without definition or conerete application. 
Especially is that true of terms used to denote 
‘he aims, general objectives, goals, expected out- 
comes or purposes of the future educations as 
idealized. 


lhe painfully overworked word “democracy” 
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has been stretched by these educators to cover 
nearly all the behaviors which they at the moment 
idealize. “The American School” is a favorite 
expression—apparently to embrace all types of 
our diversified schools and colleges. “Every 
aspect of a truly vital education partakes of life 
itself.” 


aceepted as 


True, but has not that always been 
true? What does “life,” as an 
unmodified term, mean? 

Dr. Bruce does indeed in his clearly written 
book frequently warn teachers against “language 
dangers.” But even so, he himself uses abstraet 
singular terms—the child, modern society, ad- 
justment, democratie living, “clearness of social 
outlook” and 


(Though he deserves credit 


many others—with painful fre- 


queney. for his 
analyses in Chapter XIT.) 

The language vices here referred to are of 
course in large measure characteristic of nearly 
all present-day philosophizers about educational 
purposes, as, indeed, they are likewise the vices 
of large proportions of would-be statesmen, re- 
ligious leaders and artists. Perhaps “semantics” 
may yet show us a way out. 

Other prevailing sets of omissions or detects 
common to the three books here taken as repre- 
sentative of much of to-day’s educational phi- 
losophizing seem to the reviewer to require 
sociological correction. These consist of failures 
to take due account of several sociological con- 
ditions which everywhere in large complex socie 
ties inevitably determine in crucial degrees the 
organizations and funetionings of persons and 
small constituent societies in the larger social 
order. 

The first 
inherent or “original nature” capacities of per- 


of these is the variabilities of the 


sons—variabilities which, perhaps of small abso- 


lute magnitude, are nevertheless of very great 


relative importance in determining the fune- 
tional cooperations and self-realizations of such 
persons. 

The second ignored condition is the prodigious 
division of labor and specialization of function 
which progressively characterize both the strictly 
vocational as well as in large degree the coopera- 
tively civie, religious, family rearing and self- 
culturing activities of persons in civilized socie- 
ties. 

Here is another neglected sociological phase. 
Very large proportions of ambitious Americans 
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are forced by the conditions of eivilized living 
to preoceupy themselves in the decade of their 
lives from age twenty to age thirty (roughly) 
namely successful 


with two sets of interests 
entry upon a promising vocation and laying 
effective foundations for family life. The more 
assiduously these considerably specialized pur- 
suits are eng%*ed in, the more likely are 
to 


superficial efforts to advance their eivie, 


such 


young men and women forego more than 
their 
cultural, their religious and even at times their 
health-conserving and their pleasure-pursuing 
responsibilities. 

Besides excesses of deductive reasoning and 
neglect of certain inescapable sociological eon- 
ditions, the three books seem also to the reviewer 
to give but grudging recognition to the highly 
varying functional possibilities of the purpose- 
ful learnings which schools have been evolved to 
provide. School fostered learnings, as well as 
other purposely controlled operations of eivil- 
ized persons, have value, obviously, only as they 
are planned for foreseen ends and as proved 
functional in realizing such ends. 

The foregoing seemingly adverse criticisms are 
the books 


here under consideration as against the present 


directed not so much against three 
transitional and over-philosophized state of edu- 
cational theory. Most of the purposes of educa- 
tion implicit in that theory will probably prove 
incapable of genuine and useful implementation. 


Much of 


it will 


it is indeed so far from realistie that 


presently be viewed as romantic and 
Visionary. 
DAVID SNEDDEN 
PALO ALTO, 


CALIFORNIA 


A TEXT-BOOK ON THE MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


The Story of Meat. By Ropsert B. HtnMAN and 
Rosert B. Harris, with a Foreword by Jacos 
SIMONSON. Swift and Company, Union Stock 

or 

254. 


tispiece, 157 illustrations and charts. 


Yards, Chieago. Pp. xi+ Colored fron- 

DESIGNED for use as a text-book in the new 
Food Trades Vocational High School, New York 
City, the first school of its kind in the world, the 
writing and publishing of this book have been 
financed by Swift and Company. The authors, 
Professor Hinman, of Cornell University, and 
Mr. Harris, a teacher of English in the Food 
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High School, 
responsibility of making the 


Trades were charged wit} 
book “an ob ji 
and accurate account” of the meat indyst 
a whole, not merely the story of Swift and ( 
pany. The book is now issued in a pri 
edition. 

The first three chapters of the book are dey 
to the historical development of the meat 
try from primitive times to the present. 0 


chapters treat: the raising and marketing o{ 


( 
—4 


stock; the main functions of the meat packine 


industry; classes and grades of meat: 
inspection; the preservation of meat; th 
facture of sausage and ready-to-serve meat 
ucts; poultry; the retail trade; price determ): 
tion; meat preferences and habits of consum: 
meat in a well-balaneed diet; vocational 
tunities. 


Study questions follow each chapter 


Technical terms are clearly defined and the nay 


rative is well adapted to the reading abi 
the students for whom it is designed. 


Because the direct finaneing of sehoo! text 


books by “Big Business” is 


objections under certain conditions, your 


viewer read this book with the closest possihi 


The authors made generous use 
standard works in economies, United States ¢ 


serutiny. 


ernment publications and reports of scientit 


research. Some of the illustrations were \ 


evidently furnished by Swift and Company, | 


they are good pictures and provide valuabl 


means for visual learning. 


} 


that the only identified portrait in the book, 


open to serious 


One might suggest 


\ 


that of Gustavus F. Swift, page 41, should, » 


fairness, be supplemented by portraits of 


leaders of the industry such as Philip D. Armour 


The portrait of Swift could also 


1 


its purpose if it were reduced to one fourth 1 


full-page size. 


tant personality in the historical development 0! 


tye yt 


the industry, and the inelusion of his port 
in 


reviewer finds no reason why this book shoul: 


not be recommended for use, not only in 
classes for which it was designed, but als 


geography, social science, home economics abc 
It 1S probi Dit 
that the occupational information which it co! 


occupational information classes. 


tains is far more practical than it would 


been if the book had been compiled trom ac: 


demic sources only. 
Some of the bare statements of histories 


} 4 


However, Swift was an impo! 


such a text-book is well justified. You 


as well serve 


thy 
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early chapters could have been made far 
had the 
sources and given more details, if, with 


nteresting if the authors used 
nsisteney, they had put meat on the bones 
famous firsts. On page 12, the statement 
‘first authentie record is one of a ship- 
hogs from Cuba about 1538” probably 

rs to the “13 sows” that De Soto brought 
m to Florida in 1538, and which had 
ised to 300 swine” by 1540, and to 700 
time of De Soto’s death in 1542. In faet, 
to’s chief wealth while vainly searching 
d consisted of these same swine. So much 
pork was the envy of his men, who 

d little meat to eat and who were treated to 
rk only when their leader wished to 


When De Soto died his 
sold at publie outery and the record 


pecial favors. 

t “from that time forward most of the 
ple owned and raised hogs.” (See Vol. XIII 
f “Original Narratives of Karly American His- 
tory,” Seribners, 1907, pp. 171 and 235.) New 
| wild fowl had been eured by Cartier’s men 
1534 when “every ship did powder and salt 
- six barrels full of them.” (Vol. I of 
” mG), 


“Original Narratives ..., 
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The effect of the railroads upon the “stall-fed 
ox” meat industry of the East is not clearly 
indicated in the account of the meat industry 
before 1860. 
of it: 


Here is a Yankee’s explanation 


Stall feeding in Deerfield began at a very early 
period and flourished until the advent of the rail 
roads. These brought Western competition and ruin 
to the business in the East. Railroads were bread 
the 


Hoosier, but poison to the Yankee farmer. 


and meat to Buckeye, the Sucker and the 
In vain 
were the sweat of our brows and the acquired skill 
of generations, when pitted against the virgin soil 
of the prairies, with limitless reaches of pasturage 
and land which needed only to be tickled with a 
The Westerners soon 
With the great 
meat staples to be had almost for the asking and 


plow to laugh corn and oats. 
undersold us in our own markets. 


the iron horse feeding on fire and water at com- 
mand, the unequal contest was a short one—the king 
of the valley was dethroned.—(George Sheldon, 
‘*The Passing of the Stall-fed Ox and the Farm 
Boy,’ pa E- 


in Library of Congress.) 


Privately printed address of 13 pages 


This is why Swift went West! 
Harriet H. SHOEN 
New YorkK CITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN 
INSTRUCTION 


[x the May 21, 1938, number of ScHOOL AND 
article of the present writer was 
published under the title: “Foreign Language 
and the European Muddle.” The 
tenor of the article may best be recalled 
by a few short quotations: 


SOCIETY an 


i@wion 





infortunate experiences of many teachers of 
German during the world war were due to the fact 
tin the years before America declared war, they 
lad championed publicly and in the classroom a 
cause with which America eventually came into con- 
lhe rapid change of front which many pro- 

d after 1917 was, perhaps, sincere, but carried 

onviction in the mind of the public... . 

Modern language instructors must and, for the 
most part, do realize that one of the prime purposes 
the inelusion of modern language instruction 
the American eurriculum is to help break down 
irriers of nationalism and to foster an inter- 


national social outlook. The teacher who uses his 
faculty position as a cloak to veil his propagandistic 
interests, who uses his ¢c!assroom as a forum in 
which to pass on his own nationalistic sympathies 
violates the ethies of his profession and undermines 
its ideals. ... 

Another factor which would inevitably sway most 
teachers of German in this country to be definitely 
opposed to the Nazi régime is the fact that the 
great mass of Germans throughout the centuries 
whom they have come to admire were men who, if 
living at the present time, would be either voluntary 
or involuntary exiles. 

These words have an added significance to-day 
in view of the new situation in Europe and of 
Written 
more than a year ago, when the possibility of a 
general European conflict was remote, they give 
added weight, perhaps, to the views expressed 
here. 

There ean be little question that almost every 
German language instructor in this country is 


its possible consequences for America. 
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seriously disturbed by thoughts of the possible 
effects of the present European war and of 
American involvement upon the study of Ger- 
man in school and in college. In this situation 
certain facts are quite obvious. Any concerted 
effort by German language instructors to pre- 
vent the dropping of German from the curricu- 
lum, not only would be in vain, but would arouse 
the natural thought that the instructors in ques- 
tion were more perturbed about their teaching 
positions than about the more important aspects 
of the situation. It is far more vital that they 
should reeognize certain ineseapable facts in this 
situation and be guided by these facts in their 
instruction and in their eonduet. 

The first of these facts is that a German victory 
would serve to perpetuate a form of tyranny 
which has sacrificed everything decent and noble 
in German life upon the altar of individual and 
nationalistic aggrandizement. The present Ger- 
man government has brutally persecuted certain 
minorities; has fettered the German mind; has 
destroyed the university ideal of free thought, 
free investigation and free expression; has 
undermined the religious faith of its youth; has 
exiled or imprisoned its greatest minds; has 
thrown its youth into a bloody conflict. Aside 
from the horror which Naziism has brought upon 
the world at large, the significant thing for the 
German teacher to remember is what Naziism 
has done to Germany itself. It has done more 
harm to German culture and to German prestige 
than did the Thirty Years War. 

Another inescapable fact is that the Polish, 
British and French soldier, perhaps unknowingly 
but nevertheless in truth is to-day fighting the 
fight of the German people themselves. <A deei- 
sive defeat of the German army may bring about 
a burden of reparations, may bring about the 
complete breakup of the German Reich as now 


constituted, may bring about decades of poverty 


THE COMMUNITY CONTACTS AND 
PARTICIPATION OF 9,122 PUB- 
LIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS SE- 
LECTED AS A NATIONAL 
SAMPLE! 


THE area of this study lies in the general field 


1It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance, 
both in planning and executing the study, of Dr. 
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and physical anguish, but it may also bring aboy: 
an intellectual and spiritual freedom wel] wor: 
the fearful physical cost. 

There are many good arguments that migh 
be advanced against the dropping of Germa) 
from the American school and college eurriey. 
lum. The great Germans of the past, who eon 
tributed so much to the arts and sciences, would 
have repudiated the present governmental pe 
cies in Germany as they are repudiated by the 
great Germans of to-day. The German language 
spreads far beyond the boundaries of the present 
German Reich. The German people, deceived by 
propaganda and isolated from the truth, should 
not be held responsible for the acts of an irre 
sponsible government. German was not dropped 
from the English and French school eurriey 
during the past war. Great German writers and 
scientists, exiled from their homeland, are to-day 
perpetuating their cultural traditions. Irrespe 
tive of the outeome of the war, German will }b 
the language of millions of people who will play 
a vital role in the future. All these perfeetly 
sound arguments will, however, have little weight 
The future of German language instruction 
pends entirely upon future events and 
influence upon American emotions. That sue! 
emotions will be aroused more easily than during 
the last war is evident. In 1914 there was 
strong pro-German element in this country 
Hitlerian brutality and total lack of decency have 
effected an unanimity of publie feeling to-day 
which was not achieved here even during t 
years that we were at war with Germany 
Whether these emotions will be directed against 
German language instruction in America 
pends, in some measure at least, upon the clear 
thinking and upon the tactful conduct of Germar 


language instructors. 


ARTHUR F.. ENGELBERT 
Mount UNIon COLLEGE 





of school and community relations. Its spec 
concern is with the teacher’s out-of-school | 
and contaets, and its major purpose is the 





Lloyd A. Cook, department of sociology, Ohio Stat 
University. We are indebted for statistical wor 
to the Ohio State Bureau of Business Research 
More complete analysis and report must be left! 
monographie publication. 
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tigation of the reactions of teachers and of 
- relevant groups to community expectations 
-erning teacher behavior. 


It has been said that a teacher’s community 


‘ts are of three major types. One is pro 
nil. Sueh eontaets consist of any and all 
er-community relationships in which the 
seeks to further the aims and purposes 
school. The second is citizenship activi 
whieh the teacher endeavors to funetion 
eood eitizen in his or her loeal community. 


The third involves the field of leisure-time pur- 
’ - 
which the teacher’s most common ¢on- 


s 


hat of personality development in the 
est sense. In the main, the present study 
as been limited to the last of the three areas, 
ih a few of the items have dealt with both 
fessional and citizenship activities. 
We are now ready to report a survey of 9,122 
blie-school teachers, seleeted with such eare as 
esourees permitted, and drawn from every state 
e union as well as the Distriet of Columbia. 
[his sample is highly representative of the 
n’s teaching population as shown in a com- 
United States data. In 
we seeured correlative data from 356 


n with Census 


board members, 2,095 lay persons and 
054 students in training to be teachers. 


After a year of fairly intensive interviewing 
life history gathering, we constructed a pre- 
ary questionnaire covering the items which 
1 significant. This was 
the results tabulated and analyzed,? and 
seeond 
For the most part, our interest in the teacher’s 


questionnaire 
and a third questionnaire made out. 


unity conduet centered around four large 


teacher mobility, “social fitness” for 


teaching, teacher reaction to community codes 
: . ee ere — ——>- 

nd teacher partieipation in organized com- 

Without recourse to facts and 

figures, our main finding on teacher mobility 


that, while teachers move often, they do not 


tv aetivities. 


to move far. For example, they show on 
verage a travel distanee of fifty miles from 
fixed point of reference as defined in the 
ily. Findings on mobility were interpreted 
ider the principle of “limited circulation.” 
Under the title of “social fitness for teach- 
ng,” we investigated the reported reactions of 


*Lloyd A. Cook, Ronald Almack and Florence 


Ureenhoe, Am. Sociol. Rev., 3: 167-174, April, 1938. 
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teachers, school-board members, lay representa- 
tives and students to a number of prospective 
teacher-applicant types, asking that each group 
rate each type as to employability of potential 
teacher applicants in local schools. Examples 
of these types were: a person in bad health, a 
non-local resident, a married woman, a known 
One 


rating 


Findings were of two types. 
the 
groups toward applicants for positions, and a 


radical, ete. 


gave measured attitudes of four 


second was indicative of the liberalism-eonserva- 
tism of the rating groups. When arrayed on 


a liberalism-eonservatism seale, students were 
found to be most liberal, teachers ranked second, 
It is 


worth while to note from this phase of the study 


with school-board members a distant last. 


that rating group attitudes are so far apart that 
job-seeking students, for example, will be foreed 
to modify many of the attitudes revealed or else 
endanger their chances for employment as 
teachers. 

Our work on conduct codes revealed the ways 
in which teachers viewed the out-of-school be 
havior of teachers on 23 selected forms of 
teacher behavior as well as the reactions of other 
rating groups to this behavior. Clearly teachers 
are restricted in respect to such forms of non- 
school behavior as dancing, not attending church, 
buying from non-local merchants, and so on. 
For example, “owning an automob.le” rates 
highest in the approval response of all three 
groups, whereas “dating a student” drew the 
greatest negative reaction from board members 
and teachers but not from students in training 
to be teachers. This 
unfavorably to “playing cards for money” and 
The question of 


last group reacted most 
“drinking alecholie liquors.” 


whether teachers should join a teachers’ union 
has oeeasioned much debate, and it is interesting 
to note that board members oppose it by about 
the same strength with which students favor it, 
with teachers relatively neutral toward the issue. 

It would be of great interest to determine 
whether these restrictions are greater or 
rigid for teachers than for social workers, doe 
Findings indicate that com 
the 


and 


more 


tors or ministers. 


munity eoneern may readily go beyond 


bounds of sense and necessity, 


when such is the case many worthy young people 


common 


must certainly turn to pursuits other than 
teaching. 
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Investigation of teacher participation in com- 
munity activities showed that average teachers 
take part in four activities, but that teachers as 
a group reveal no substantial leadership in any 
type of organized community life other than 
church work and parent-teacher associations. 
500 representative cases 


Further analysis of 
supports this conelusion in that movements and 


causes organized and led by teachers consist of 
relatively immature groups such as Boy Scouts 
and Campfire Girls. Our meaning here is not 
that these group and others of like type are not 
important, but that as social movements affeet- 
ing community life they are of only minor sig- 
nificanee. 

Our basie interpretation of findings rests on 
the premise that the sociology of the teacher ts 
the sociology of the stranger; that is, that the 
teacher in his or her community relations is one 
version of the “stranger” econeept as developed 
by Simmel, Park and Burgess and others. 

As defined by the writers, the 
“stranger” is a wanderer who has wandered far, 

has the habit of 
wandering. Unlike Muley Graves in Steinbeck’s 
memorable “Grapes of Wrath,” the stranger is 
not “jus? wanderin’ round, lak an ol’ graveyard 
for the sociological stranger stops in the 


foregoing 


perhaps, but never outgrown 


ghos’,” 
community, dwells there, yet seldom becomes 
completely assimilated into the norms and forms 
of community living. It is this latter faet, the 
facet of incomplete integration, which gives to 
the stranger his characteristie psychology. This 
psychology has been expressed in a number of 
apt phrases. The stranger is said to be im the 
community but not of it: he is a part of its 
mode of life, and yet he is distinet from its way 
of living. It is this detachment which gives to 
him the objeetivity for which he is justly noted. 
People conduct business with him, for instance, 
but they are reluctant to make him a “we-group” 
member. 

Teachers are indeed strangers in the eommuni- 
ties where they teach. The novice discovers this 
fact in many ways, and the experienced teacher 
grows increasingly aware of the barrier between 
himself or herself and the mine-run of school 
patrons and dwellers in the town. The teacher 
is a teacher, somehow different, and better than 
ordinary persons, yet the exact nature of teacher 
prestige has never been made known through 
scientific study and may readily be overestimated. 
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The teacher’s life in the community, as Wal- 
ler* and Cook* have illustrated, is a continuoys 
process of attempted assimilation by townsfolk. 
Does the teacher like this? Would the teacher 
do that? Is the teacher related to this or that 
family? What is the teacher’s religion? These 
are familiar forms by which the nature of this 
stranger is discovered. 

The most significant contribution of this study 
lies in this area of attempted assimilation and ‘ 
the practical readjustment problems which jt 
suggests. 

FLORENCE GREEN HOE 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

3 Willard Waller, ‘‘The Sociology of Teaching,’’ 
Wiley, 1932. 

4Lloyd A. Cook, ‘‘Community Backgrounds of 
Edueation,’’ MeGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 
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